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ABSTRACT 

Soviet education is designed not only to produce 
specialists whose skills will be more useful to the State, but also 
to reshape the character of the person so that it is compatible with 
Communist ideology. The study attempts to investigate and describe 
the development of higher education correspondence study in the 
U.S.S.R. Subproblems investigated involve the relationship between 
Soviet education and the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
which actually determines the direction of education, and the 
relationship between the Soviet higher correspondence education and 
the economic requirements of national economy. A review of the 
existing literature from the pre^Soviet period to the present 
indicates that although there has been a decline in the number of 
higher correspondence students since 1965, this form of instruction 
still plays a significant role in supplying the Soviet economy with a 
great number of specialists. Correspondence students represent over 
1.6 million students, one-third of the total higher education 
students in the U.S.S.R. (Author/JMF) 
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ABSTxRACT 



Title of Dissertation: K^gh-r Edxicaiion Correspondence Study in the 

Soviet Union 

Alexander J. Michaels, Doctor of Philosoi^y, 1973 
Advisort 'Dr. Victor A. Fediay, Ph.D. 

Tho problon of this study was to i^vGstigato^an:! descrite 
thel!^^-^-ent of hisher education correspor.dence study U.S.^.k. 
fro-n ihe bocfrnin^ of the twentieth century to the present txrr.e S^ut- 
^ZllZl investigated in this study involved dS.scovering the relatxonsnip 
h^^r^n SovIel education and the Central Co:r.n>ittee of the Ca..tunxst Party 
and also shotrin-^ the relationship vhich exists "hctveen the Soviet hxgner 
S^..eSnd"en;; education and the econondc requirements of national economy, 
^hriipose of this study vas to provide the needed W;srcund on So..et 
hi^he^^correspondence study for use hy /.nerican educators, and to osce^s 
the role Sd significance of higher education corx-espondonce instruction 
u'l-thnn tho Soviet educational systen, , 

SoC^DUH^t So historJoal r/«thcd of rssearci: ut.cd 5n revievnnq 
the-fiWe Sovie? literature on higher correspondence instruct.cn tram 
the ^itsoviet period to the present tine. In this resar<i it should be 
erriiasised that .^.ost of the Soviet sources can bo considered ofiicial 
records S prl^.ary sources since they were published^by the Cover nr.ent. 
S^sc Uers Kore ^inarily located in the Slavic Division of the Lxbr^ry 
S con-ess. In Sdition, an analysis -^s maxle of the available olfxcxal 
statistical data on corre;r..nden-ce student enrolment, adrdssion aim grad- 
uation totals for various years. , «-p y,^rrUoy 

FlimnGSx nthoush there has boon a decline in the ^'^f ^' 
coxferi^^nce students since 1965. this forn, of JJ^^^iJ^^ 
a significant role in supplying tho Soviet economy witn a eat number 
of sjecialists. As conpared vith the other forms of instruction, tho 
ruir^bor of Soviet hichcr correspondence students represents o^e. 1.6 
Sllion students or one-third of the total higher education ^tuaents 

Thr^ study indicated that graduates of higher correspor.aence schools 
lacl thf scientific back.^ound required in haP.dling Pf^^^J-^^^^^^^-" 
science. It also enphasi-.ed the enormous drop-out rate (50 percent} 
inons coi-respondence students as conpared with only 10 percent for full- 

^^''ciiSlUSTCNS: It is noteworthy to emphasise that the Soviet basic 
phiT^^^i^^T^education is to serve the State and not the individual. 
It is designed not only to produce specialists vhose knowledge and skills 
Kill be more useful to the State, but also to reshape tho character of a 
person so that it is corr.patiblc with Gomr.unist ideology. , , 

Although the U.S.S.R. Ministry-of Higher and Secondary Specialized 
Education has oyorall rer.ponsibility for coordination ^^^'V'VSp 
training of specialists ii. all of the Soviet higher schools, it U .ho 
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Central Connittee of the CFSU and the topmost organ known as the Politburo 
which actually determine what direction education vill pursue in the 
Soviet Union, 

The Educational Refoin of 1958, ir.ore than any other piece of legisla- 
tion, expanded corx'espondence education in the Soviet Union, The reason 
for this refom was to keep as najiy students as possible employed in the 
national eccr:ony, because of the existing lack of trained nanpov/er. 

In the middle sixties, nany secondary school graduates V!ho entered 
higher correspondence study vere criticised by various enterprises for 
not having the theoretical kncKledge rcqui.red to meet the demands of modern 
science. As a result, the Reform of 190^- modified the Reform of 1958 by 
introducing a new curricula to 'raise the scientific level of secondary 
students; the new courses would prepare then for practical work or higher 
education. 

Although the reliability of Soviet educational statistics is seme- 
times questionable, it is still very possible to abstract neaningfiOL data 
by careful analysis. In this regard, it should be noted that Soviet sta- 
tistics on higher correspondence instruction sor.etines consisted of dubious 
figures, riissing years, and "Ivjnping" of certain categories, malting it 
somewhat difficult to determine trends. However, when any shift in sta- 
tistical data was observed, attempts were made to explain and clarify the 
implications behind it. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PRCBLEH AIID ITS COMPOIffiNTS 
Introduction 

With regard to Soviet education Lenin once saidi "The contents 
of education , . . and, in particular, instruction in philosophy, the 
social sciences and connunist moral education, must te determined solely 
"by the Connunist Party. 

It must be noted that what Lenin asserted is still the guiding 
force of Soviet education. This idea not only includes the political 
and ideological aspects of education, but all the areas including the 
technological. Therefore, the Communist Party through the Central Com- 
mittee determines the educational requirements; this is done on the 
basis of the feedback received from enterprises reporting type and num- 
ber of specialists needed for their operations. 

Although there were many changes effected from the time of Lenin 
to Khrushchev, 1958 can be considered the beginning of a new era in 
Soviet education. In his speech concerning the Educational Reform of 
1958, Khrushchev declared: ''In the work of our schools and higher educa- 
tional institutions there are fundamental shortcomings. ... We cannot 
go on like this. , . . The time has come to reshape radically the entire 

^V. I. Lenin, Sochlnenila (Works) (4th ed. j Vol. 32; Moscowi n.p. . 
1950), p. 100. 
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sycten of education for our school youth," 

With regard to these shortcomings, Khrushchev asserted that the Soviet 
school was "separated from life and production." This criticisn implied 
that too nany students were shut off from the actual life situation, liv- 
ing in their ivory towers completely isolated from realities. Therefore, 
the way of coping TriLth this problem was to curtail the regular day school 
enrollment and expand the correspondence and evening programs. 

The Educational Reform of 1953 enhanced the role of part-time higher 
education causing a large portion of the Soviet secondary students to "be 
channelled directly into full-time employnient, leaving them the alternative 
of enrolling either in correspondence or evening study. In addition, in 
order to encourage students to enroll in correspondence study, incentives 
were provided such as a reduced workweek and furlough "benefits for employed 
students taking correspondence courses. 

As a result of these measinres, correspondence instruction at higher 
schools was to oecome one of the mainstays of Soviet education. Today, 
although the correspondence prograra has been somewhat diminished, it is 
still one of the main sources cf providing the economy with specialists. 

Based on the evidence collected, it is possible to assess some of . 
the qualitative and quantitative aspects of Soviet higher education cor- 
respondence study. With regard to the statistical sources, it must be 
noted that many difficulties were encountered working witl^ Soviet statis- 
tics which sometimes were contradictory. Therefore, although some appix)- 
priate tables were used in the text itself, others which were either too 
lengthy or remotely connected irlth the subject, were placed in the appendix, 

^Pravda (Truth), April 19, 1958, p, 1, 
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There are nany s^-ps and confusing totals in the statistical data 
which nake analysis very difficult. Since the expansion of correspond- 
ence study in the late fifties and eai-ly sixties, the Soviet statistics 
for higher education very often combine con*cspondence and evening; stu- 
dents with the total nunber of regular students in arriving at the total 
nuraber of students attendinj higher sdhools. The inclusion of correspond 
ence students in the tot<?.l number of students naturally creates the im- 
pression that there has been cin enoiTiious expansion of higher education 
since World \las II, 

Background Inforr.ation to the Problem 

After nakins an exhaustive search of the pertinent publications in 
the Library of Congress, the author discovered that although Soviet highe 
education correspondence study has been touched upon in secondary sources 
there are no U.S. publications which treat. this sxibject as an entity. 
These publications are primarily focused on the regular levels of educa- 
tion, such as preschool, primary, secondary and higher education, voca- 
tional and professional training, with very little information on corre- 
spondence studies. On the other hand, the author found many Soviet 
government publications, i.e. official handbooks, statistical yearbooks, 
nono£;raphs , periodicals and newspapers, which covered various phases of 
this subject. 

It should be emphasized that since the educational reforms of the 
late fifties, correspondence study has become an integral part of the 
U.S.S.R, hir;^her educational system, with many students (speciali^^ed) 
starting their hij;:;her education with correspondence study and eventually 
phasing into the regular establishment. 
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statement of the Froblem 

Inasmuch as the Soviet government has placed a great emphasis on 
higher coirespondence study, this report is designated to explore the 
.development and show the inportaace of this subject, sketching its his- 
tory, and indicating the types of schools, methods of study, the num- 
bers of students enrolled, reasons for drop-outs, and so forth. In 
addition, the educational reforms of 1958 and 1964 affecting correspond- 
ence study Kere analysed, including the reasons for their adoption. 

It should be mentioned that as a result of the 195S reforms, cor- 
respondence study in the U,S,S,R, has become a part of the iinified reg- 
ular higher school program, consisting of the regular, evening, and 
correspondence programs. In discussing the reforms. Minister V, P, 
Eliutin of the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education 
in 1958 stated that many of the students graduating from secondary 
schools v;ould phase into higher education correspondence study for the 
first tvro years and then into the regular day system. In other >;ords, 
during the first tvo years students were to be fully employed vrhile 
taking correspondence courses. In actual practice, however, only the 
better students phased into the regular day system vdth the major por- 
tion of them remaining in correspondence study. 

As a result of the 1953 reforms, there was a serious cutback in 
full-time education, obviously causing a great reduction in the cost of 
specialized education. For example, by concentrating on correspondence 
study, the government was able to save a considerable amount of money by 
not having to 'construct new buildings. In addition, there was no need 
to provide elaborate equipment or to pay additional teachers' salaries. 
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Besides, nany students who would nonr.ally be enrolled in the regular 
higher school system were vrorking at their specialties in the national 
economy, and studying part-time (correspondence or evening study). 

The Educational Reform of 1964 called for a return to the ten-year 
schooling system, which was virtually abolished in 1958. The main fea- 
ture of the nevf ten-year school was to raise the scientific level of 
the schools so that they could meet the challenge of laodern science. 
There was to "be a transfornation in the secondary curriculum with a 
greater stress on the theoretical aspects of the sciences. The result 
of this new system was to nore adequately prepare secondary students for 
regular university studies or for work with a continuation of their 
studies by correspondence. 

Consequently, in the late sixties there was a tendency to cut 
back on the niy.iber of correspondence students and increase the nuir.bcr 
of regular day students. The reason for the decision can be explained^ 
partially by the dissatisfaction of industry with the performance of 
workers who had graduated from vocational or higher correspondence schools. 
The main complaint was the lack of theoretical knowledge required for the 
perforjnance of professional tasks by the technicians graduating from vo- 
cational schools and the specialists graduating from higher correspond- 
encc schools. 



Inasmuch ?^ there is very little material on the subject of U.S.S.R. 
higher education correspondence study in oiur country, the author feels 




that this report >fill be a contribution to U.S. education, particularly 
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indicating how higher correspondence study is conducted in the U.S.S.R, , 
citing sonic of the problems involved, also eiriphasizing the influence of 
the rcforiTiS upon correspondence education. Although the author docs not 
intend to dwell on the political or military implications of the changes 
in education, he wiohcs simply to say tk»t the methods of Soviet educa- 
tion are constantly changing and will undoubtedly change in the future, 
HoKever, it is necessary to note that behind these changes is the ever- - 
present Central Ccrndttee of the Corrjnunist Forty of the Soviet Union 
which detei\Mines vrhat educational policies *will be follovred. 

Need and Significance of the Study 

This study is designed to give American educators , useful informa- 
tion on the little^known subject of the U.S.S.R. higher education cor- 
respondence system. The knovdedge of how this system functions, its 
problems, and the reform^ can be of value to the planners of American . 
higher education, including those who plan for the U.S. National Univer- 
sity Extension Association. For instance, a study of the U.S.S.R. higher 
education correspondence system can be extremely useful for comparison 
purposes, indicating to U.S. educators some of the positive and negative 
elements of the system, pointing out the pertinent statistical data, thus 
enabling them to use this information in any future planning concerning 
U.S. higher education. 

In order to understand the Soviet educational system, readers are 
expected to keep in mind the marked differences betv/con the U.S.S.R. and 
U.S. basic philosophies. It should be remembered that the Soviet Union 
has a centralized, authoritarian, restrictive type of educational system 
which 5s in sharp contrast to the U.S. educational system. 



CHAPT2R II 

ASSUMPTIONS, HYPOTHESES, DEFINITIONS 
AND DELIMITATIONS 

Assunptions 

This vrork is voritten with the follovdng assumptions! that higher 
correspondence study is one of the mainstays of Soviet education; that 
correspondence education functions as a lever for the national economy; 
that correspondence instruction is the most economical and feasible form 
of education; and that the statistical information is fairly accurate. 
Thus, it can be safely assumed that higher correspondence study is a 
very important factor in accomplishing the economic goals of the Soviet 
Union, 

Hypotheses 

A study of higher correspondence instruction in the Soviet Union 
caused the author to formulate the following hypotheses! 

1. Higher education correspondence study is an important feature 
of Soviet education. 

2. U.S.S.R. higher education corresporidence system is highly cen- 
tralized extending throughout the entire country. 

3. Soviet educational reforms of the late fifties played a big 
role in causing changes in the higher correspondence study system. 
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^, Correspondence study as a part of the rerjular higher educa- 
tional estalilJshfr.ent is the r.ost economical of the three forms of in- 
struction; it requires less non&y for the followingi training students, 
teachez^s' salaries, and equipr.ent and buildings, 

5. Higher corx'esiondence study enatles Soviet students to be 
employed as technicians and specialists in critical industries, 

6, The continued concentration on higher education correspondence 
study indicates that there is still a shortage of specialists in various 
fields of specialisation, 

7. Most of the Soviet educational statistics arc fairly accurate 
and reliable. 

8, There are r.ore correspondence students enrolled in ediication 
than in any other professional specialty. 

Definitions 

In order to clarify and explain certain abbreviations Khich are 
constantly used in Soviet educational literature, the author has con- 
piled a glossary with each item transliterated follov:ed by the appro- 
priate English translation, such as: VUZ (Vysshoe Uchebnoe Zavedeni'e, 
higher educational institution); ZVFSh (Zaochnaia Vysshaia Fartiinaia 
Shkola, Correspondence Higher Party School)? VTUZ (vysshoe tekhnichcskoe 
uchebnoe zavodenie, higher technical educational institution); and so 
forth. In addition, governmental administrative organizations dealing 
with education are included, such asi MVSSO (Minis terstvo Vyshego i 
Srednego Spetsial'nogo Obrazovaniia, Ministry of Higher and Secondary 
Specialized Education); NARKCMPH03 (ifax'odnyi Komissariat Frosveshcheniia, 
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Peoples* Gonmissaxiat of Education} and others. Also included are terms 
such asi "ucheta "bez otryva ot proizvodstva," study without interrupting 
production (F^eaning correspondence or evening instruction); "uche'ba s 
otx'j'von ot proizvodstva, " study with interruption of production (meaning 
fu3.1-time instruction); "uchebno-konsul'tativnyi tsentr," educational con- 
sultation center? "profilirovannoe obrazovanie," specialized education; 
and so forth. 

Delimitations 

Since the general subject of Soviet education is very broad and 
consists of many facets, the author has limited himself to the subject 
of higher education co3rxespondence study only. Briefly summarizing, this 
report covers the follovring topics related to this subject: history, 
structure, method of operation, curricula, required examinations, nvunber 
of students, tj*pes and number of cor3:espondence institutions and divisions, 
educational consultation centers, reasons for drop-outs, educational re- 
forms, drawbacks, conclusions. 



CH/vPTER III 
REVIEV; OF^ RELATED LITERATURE 
Introduction 

In reviewing the available U.S. literature on Soviet education, 
the author discovered that the regular higher level schools are treated 
in detail; vrhereas the correspondence schools are sometimes completely 
ignored or mentioned only brieflv. In this regard, the author scanned 
Kany U.S. publications, including some of George S, Counts* books on 
Soviet education, finding only fragmentary information on correspondence 
study. Although more information was available on this subject in 
Nicholas de Witt's book on Education and Professional Emplojrient in the 
U,S.S>R > , and In Seymour Rosen's HEW pamphlet on Part-time Education in 
the U>S.S.R . , these publications were somevrhat outdated. On the other 
hand, in revievring Soviet educational literature, many pertinent news- 
papers, journals, monographs, official statistical handbooks, etc, were 
found to contain information on various aspects of higher education cor- 
respondence study, emphasizing its importance in the Soviet educational 
system, 

Philosophical Foundations 

In order to understand the philosophical basis for Soviet educa- 
tional literature, it vrould be appropriate first to mention the U,S. 
approach to education, on 
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The U.S. philosophy of education is based on the principle that 
education is good only if it is conceived prinarily for the sake of the 
individual; that its mission ic to teach the individual ho',^ to think, 
how to act J how to develop and perform skills of his own choooing and 
for his ovm "benefit within the "bounds and restraints set "by our democratic 
system. Therefore, education in the United States is not nationally 
planned, "but instead adjusts itself to individual demands. Nevertheless, 
in a free society it is the individual who determines what kind of educa- 
tion he vrill seek and not the sta.te which imposes its own choice on him. 

On the other hand, the tasic aims of Soviet education are alto- 
gether different. The educational system is designed to serve, not the 
individual, "but the state vrhich su"bordinates the individual and his rights 
and choices to the common good of the state. This concept of service to 
the state, instead of the concept of individual benefit, constitutes the 
fundamental distinguishing characteristic of Soviet educational philos- 
ophy. 

Consequently, Soviet educational literatxire consists of much prop- 
aganda, whose o"bject is to impress the world with its tremendous accom- 
plishments. In addition, Soviet literature has to "be carefully scruti- 
nized in order to understand the real meaning of trends; since some of 
the statistics contain gaps, exaggerations and distortions in order to 
support propaganda statements. 

In conclusion, it should "be noted that in order to understand the 
Soviet philosophy of education, one must constantly "be aware of the shifts 
in Soviet educational statistics which can only be explained by investi- 
gating the la"bor, military, and educational requirements of the pex^iod 
involved. Therefore, throughout the study, the author has made an attempt 
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to explain the implications tchiiid certain changes, especially as re- 
lated to higher correspondence study, 

Historicsl. Evidences 

Since 191? higher education has groxm considerably in the number 
of students and schools. According to Czarist sources, in 191^ there 
were only thirteen universities having a total enrollment of ^3|000f 
added to which there was a snail number of higher correspondence students. 
IJhercas, according to Soviet sources, in 1971 the total enrollment had 
grovm to over four and a half million students studying in 805 higher 
schools, Fvirtherr.ore , it was reported that of the above-mentioned total, 
over one and a half million students were enrolled in higher correspond- 
ence instruction. 

Although correspondence study prior to V/orld War II was considered 
as a supplement to regular education, by I96O it became a very importemt 
factor in Soviet education with many new correspondence institutes orga- 
nized to handle the great influx of students. 

One of the oldest universities in the U,S.S,R. is the Moscow State 
University, which was founded in I755 and is currently the largest higher 
institution in the Soviet Union, It has many research centers, I3 fac- 
ulties (one of which is a correspondence faculty), 233 departments, k 
research institutes, 250 laboratories, I63 study rooms, and so forth. 
Presently, the total number of students attending this university is 
over 25,000, of which 25OO are correspondence students. 

Of great importance are the specialized higher technical schools 
which have grown tremendously since World War II, For example, in the 
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acaclenic year 19^5/^6 only 21 percent of the total nunber of students 
Trere studying enrineering specialties; by 19^>^^/65i over ^i-O percent of 
the total vrere enrolled in the sa^e categories. 

It has been estinated that between 85 percent and 90 percent of 
the total nunber of students (day, correspondorco, evening) are enrolled 
in scientific and specialised schools and only 8 percent to 10 percent 
in regular univcrsitieo. Over 70 percent of Soviet higher educational 
institutes are devoted to industry, agriculture, and economics. 

Sconorilc Circunstancos 

It is a practical economic considei^ation vhich influences Soviet 
planners to operate a highly selective educa^tional system which is de- 
signed to train specialists of the type and nmiber required by the vcurious 
Five and Seven-Year Plans. 

Since the Educational Reform of 1958| there was a deemphasis of . 
full-tine education with an expansion of correspondence and evening train- 
ing, reducing considerably the amount expended on stipends, tuitions, 
scholarships and other expenses. 

By 1965, there were 1,708,000 correspondence students enrolled in 
higher schools, as conpared with 1,58^^1 000 regular day students. It is 
inportant to note that correspondence study has sonewhat declined since 
1965, possibly becaUF.e of certain qualitative factors. Specialists vrith 
better theoretical backgrounds vrere needed at this tine to phase itito the 
new programs dealing with atonic, rocket and space research. 

It has been reiterated on nany occasions that the enphasis on cor- 
respondence and evening study has brought down the cost of training higher 
level students. According to a I968 Soviet source, expenditures for 
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training one specialist by coirrcspondence for the entire period, as eom- 
pared with training one specialist in a regular higher school was in a 
ratio of 1:10, 

Hoirever, it was estimated that if we consider the total cost of 
correspondence instruction, including itens such as repeating courses, 
lack of progress, travel costs, furloughs for taking exap.inations, drop- 
outs, etc., the ratio of expenditures per stirient for correspondence and 
day instruction would "be 1:^ respectively, 

Soviet sources have constantly stressed that the drop-out rate for 
higher correspondence students is rather excessive. It was estimated in 
1967 that the drop-out rate for day students Gxiounted to about 7 percent, 
whereas for correspondence students it was over 50 percent. 

Another major conplaint expressed by Soviet educational literature 
has been that, in general, school facilities are inadequate and outnoded, 
and that they would become even worse if an additional number of students 
were allowed to study in them on a full-time basis. Apparently the Soviet 
Government, in wishing to reduce the heavy- bimien of financing education, 
has not been vdlling to invest more funds in new buildings, facilities, 
£tnd equipment. 

Another problem has been the lack of persons in the eighteen to 
twenty-five age group, causing a shortage of workers in the national econ- 
omy. Suffice it to say that as a result of the enormous World War II 
manpovrcr losses, ..ollowed by a constctnt state of mobilization of armed 
forces, causing the birth rate to drop, the Soviet Union has been faced 
with a serious deficit in the annual flow of eighteen-year-old graduates 
into the labor force. Consequently, the country has been forced to con- 
centrate on "study vrithout interruption of introduction,", meaning that the 
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students would be employed during, the day and be enrolled in cither cor- 
respondcnco or evening instruction. By liriiiting the number of day stu- 
dents and opening up wide opportunities for part-time study, the Soviet 
Union has been able to more or less supply the national economy vrith a 
sufficient number of workers and also keep the financial burden of higher 
education within tolerable bounds. 

In 1972, Sconoinist L, Tulchinskii emphasized that correspondence 
students "studying without interruption of production" actually brought 
the Government a revenue. His rationalization was that the expenditures 
for correspondence study were nil because of the increased qualifications 
that workers obtained by taking correspondence courses; whereas, for higher 
school day students the lag before the expenditures for education were 
considered as paid up vras almost five years. In other words, the Govern- 
laent considered its outlay for specialized education paid up only after 
a specialist had worked for five years after graduation. 

Sociological Conditions 

One of the reason? for the 1958 educational reforms was the desire 
to break dovm the social stratification which had taken place as a result 
of the revrards which had been given for educational achievements. Educa- 
tion became an important means of individual achievement developing a 
severe competition among students attempting to attain the highest pos- 
sible level of education. As a result, a new Soviet intelligentsia was 
created vrfiich was comparable to what we may call "eggheads," As oppor- 
tunities for obtaining a higher education became restricted to children 
of higher (officials and professionals in the national economy, education 
became a factor in contributing and perpetuating social inequalities. 
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One of the purposes of the 1958 refoms was to adjust the Soviet 
educational systen so that it would be more equal. The reforms stressed 
the practical aspects of production as being more important than academic 
proficiency, Conseqizently, correspondence education became the favored 
method of obtaining a specialty vrhile working in the same field. 

Posture of the Cen tral Committee 
of the p?3U Regai^din^ Soviet Education 

The central organs of the Commimist Party enforce and directly for- 
mulate the basic educational policies dealing ^7ith the types of higher 
educational schools, their curricula and programs^ instructional m.ethod.s, 
requirements, etc. These policies are generally embodied in resolutions 
and decrees which emanate from the Central Committee eind then are formally 
passed as laws by the U,S,S,R. Council of Ministers; the function of the 
governmental organs are simply to promulgate the party's decisions aJid 
execute them through the governmental administrative machinery. There- 
fore, the party is the originator of educata.onal legislation. Any revi- 
• sions or additions to the educational establishment are m.atters for the 
Central Committee to decide. 

Failure to reali2e the importance of the Central Committee in for- 
mulating Soviet educational policy results in misconceptions. Actually, 
Soviet educators, administrators, and teachers have no pov/e:^^ whatsoever 
in determining basic educational policies; all they can do is suggest, 
discuss and propose. 

Posture of the Administration 

In Juno 1959, the former U.S.S.R, Ministry of Higher Education was 
redesignated the II,S,S,R. Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialised 
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Education. This central ministx^y was vested with the administrative con- 
trol of ovez^all planning and policy coordination for both hir^her and 
secondary specialized education, while administrative authority over min- 
ute details of plans and policies was vested in counterpart ministries or 
state cor.niitees established at the republic level. It should be ex- 
plained that ministries which exist at both the all-union (central) and 
republic levels are considered union republic ministries. 

The functions of the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and Secondary 
Specialized Education are to supervise higher educational establishments 
and secondary specialised schools, including; to assist and coordinate 
the activities of republic organs and administrations; to provide general 
direction and methodology for higher educational establishments; to co- 
ordinate the production and supply of textbooks and teaching aids; to 
certify and accredit academic personnel. 

On the other horA, the republic ministries were empowered j to study 
the demands for specialists; to organize v;ork of higher educationa]. estab- 
lishments; to supervise scientific and research facilities; to administer 
supplies, construction of facilities, etc. 

Despite the efforts to decentralize and give important functions to 
republic ministries or state committee^s, the actual administrative con- 
trol still lies with the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special- 
ized Education v/hich can issue certain directives and orders implementing 
the educational policies decided by the Central Committee of the CFSU. 

Posture of the Instructional Staff 

The Russian term " fakul *tet " is considered a division or department 
of instruction in the Soviet universities and institutes of higher 
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education. In the functiona.1 sense, Soviet fakul'tets are similar to the 
various schools which are a part of an American university, especially on 
the graduate level. It should he stressed tliat throughout the study, 
f akul ' tet is translated as division or department. Therefore, the reader 
should keep in nind that fakul * tet does not have the meaning of a teach- 
ins s-ztaif in the Anerican sense. It should also "be added that nost of 
the regular full-time institutions of higher education have a saochnyi 
f akul Het (correspondence division) vrith fields ox specialisation similar 
to those offered in the regular programs, though fevrer in number. 

VJith xegard to staff appointments, higher correspondence schools 
may recommend persons to fill specific academic johs; however, the VAK 
or Supreme Attestation Committee has centralized control over most such 
appointments, Ivhile individual schools may recomJr.end persons for speci- 
fic positions, the VAK still must certify these appointments. 

Each spring the various higher educational institutions announce 
competitions (Konkurs) for positions to he filled in the fall. The com- 
petition is open to qualified persons, and notices are. published in the 
various nevrspapors and journals. 

There have been a number of complaints made about the appointments 
to higher correspondence institutes, the substance of which is that the 
more poorly qualified persons are constantly "unloaded" to teach in the 
correspondence divisions and institutes, whereas the better ones enter 
the regular higher school system. 

In order to improve the qualifications of the teaching staff in 
institutions of higher education, directives have recently authorized the 
U,S,S,R. Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education to create 
spQcial institute.^ and divisions for the puri)Ose of giving threo-to 
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six-month refresher courses In higher education. In this manner, It Is 
expected that the entire 220,000 members of the Instructional staffs of 
higher educationl establishnents will have the opportunity every five 
years to tring their profcsoional knowledge iip-^to-date by taking advance 
work. 

Current Probloins and Issues 

Presently, there has teen a decrease in the numbers studying by 
correspondence in the higher schools. One of the problems has been that 
the higher coirespondence schools are not supplying the national economy 
with enough graduates, nor ax'e they supplying graduates with a sufficient 
theoretical background to handle adequately some of the sophisticated 
specialties required by industry. Consequently, the Central Committee of 
CPSU» in seeking the most economical and yet the most practical solution 
to the manpower requirements, has decided that full-time higher instruc- 
tion is the answer to the current problems of the national economy, Kith 
a deemphasis on correspondence or evening instruction. 

One of the methods proposed for solving the problem of qualitative 
and quantitative factors in higher education has been the preparatory 
division. Of late, there has been an upward surge in the niimber of pre- 
paxatory divisions; many of these have been organized as divisions in 
most of the higher schools. The puri)Ose of these divisions is to offer 
refresher courses in critical subjects enabling secondary students to 
pass higher education entrance examinations. It should be stressed that 
these preparatory courses are particularly directed to the rural second- 
ary school graduate, whose academic background docs not equal his urban 
counterpart's. 
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Suinmary 

In spite of the considerable groid:.h in the number of students pre- 
paring for specialties in higher education, there is evidence to show 
. that there is still an insufficient ntimber graduated each year to take 
care of the manpower requirements of the national economy. 

Although the concentration has teen on correspondence study for 
many years, the pendulum seems to te svdnging back to regular day in- 
stniction, Tho reasons for this have been the great number of drop-outs 
in correspondence instruction which occur every year, also the inferior 
quality of instruction provided by higher education correspondence insti- 
tutions, which does not meet the current requirements of industry. 

In order to incr-ease the nuraber of specialists, the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU has recently ordered that preparatory divisions be ex- 
panded to be included in almost all of the higher schools. As mentioned 
previously, these divisions are cuarxenily offering pertinent courses which 
are designed primarily to assist rural secondary students to pass the dif- 
ficult State examinations for admission to institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

The development of Soviet higher education should be viewed mainly 
in the context of the total Soviet ad\rances, including the political, 
economic, military requirements. There is a much closer relationship 
between educational and manpower TX)licies in the Soviet Union than in the 
United States, In this regard, the Central Committee sets the enroll- 
ment quota for higher educition and for each specialized field in accord- 
ance with its' national objectives. It also determines the content of 
instruction, the kind of facilities, and the size of the staff. 
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CHAPTER IV 

METHODOLOGY, COLLECTION AND TREATMENT OF DATA 
Hethodoloj;y 

At the present time, there axe many schemes of transliterating the 
Russian alphabet into English. However, the Li*bra?:y of Congress method, 
which is used in this study, is perhaps the best. 

In the case of the transliterated alternatives of the Russian "e," 
"ye," the former is used at the "beginning of a word, or .following a vowel, 
soft sign, or hard sign; the short "i" in Russian, used in conjunction 
with another vowe^li is rendered as "i"; the soft sign is alvrays rendered 
as an apostrophe. 

In reference to the titles of Soviet books and encyclopedic articles 
appearing as footnotes or in the bibliography of this work, they are trans* 
literated and translated; whereas the originating government agency, place 
of publication and the name of the publishing house are only translated. 
With regard to neKsp?-pGr articles, inasmuch as most titles did not suggest 
the contents of the article, such as "V/here Are We Going?", etc, a more 
appropriate title v?as supplied in English, Therefore, for uniformity 
every newspaper title was either translated, 07:,if necessary, a more ap- 
propriate title in English was provided. 

Incomplete and scattered information was collated £ir\d related to the 
decrees and resolutions revealing certain trends and developments in Soviet 
education. In many cases, economic information vras intervroven into the 
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educational plans in order to illustrate certain patterns. For example, 
this method was used to explain the ramifications of the Educational Re- 
form of 1958, 

Collection of Data 

Since the author has "been a Russian translator and senior resea):ch 
analyst in Soviet Affairs at the Lilxcary of Congress for over twenty 
years, he is thoroughly familiar with the available literature on this 
subject, Incidentally, he vas given a study desk by the Library vrith 
permission to use the stacks for a period of one year to complete his 
dissertation. As a result, he vas able to scan all the available Soviet 
educational material (fron 19^5 to present time) published by the U.S.S.R. 
Ministry of Education and Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialised 
Education, including other government-al organizations. 

Some of the material scanned included official Soviet books such ■ 
asj General Education in the U,S>S.R , ; Correspondence Study at the Uni - 
versities ; Handbooks for Entrants to Higher Schools ; and statistical 
yearbooks. These publications contained information on the following 
subjects 1 types of higher coi-respondence schools; number of higher-level 
students admitted, enrolled and graduated; number of higher educational 
institutes; types of specia3.ties; and other data, 

Soviet monographs and pertinent. Soviet journals and newspapers vrere 
also scanned for available information, pai^ticularly those items covering 
higher correspondence study, including the general educational items 
found in the various Five-Yeai' and Seven-Year Flans. 

It should be noted that the author's search revealed educational 
articles dealing .with higher correcpondence study which contained official 
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statements, reg\ilations, lavs and decrees, revisions, polemics, propa- 
ganda, self-ci'iticisjn, statistics, and so forth. 

Lastly, the author wishes to state that he was extremely fortunate 
in being able to consult vdth many experts on Soviet education represent- 
ing the Division of International Education, K3V/, and the Slavic Division, 
Library of Congress. 

TreatF.ent cf Data 

The first part of the presentation is a background survey of higher 
correspondence study during Czarist and early Soviet tip.es, and it is 
intended to give sor.e of the early trends and policies which guided cor- 
respondence education. 

Attention was also devoted to early and later Soviet decrees and 
resolutions affecting the development of higher correspondence study, 
particularly concentrating on the Educational Reforri of 1958 • 

Inasmuch as -the primary object of the author was to update the 
knovrledge on Soviet higher correspondence study, nost of the sources 
covered the educational d'-^velopn^ents during the post-World War II period 
up to 1972, In this reg£Lrd, soiurces v;ere scajined concerning drop-out 
problems, quantitative and quajilative factors, manpower shortages in 
the national econony, etc. An attempt vras made to interpret the statis- 
tical data in light of the above-mentioned problems. At times, this was 
difficult inasmuch an figures for certain years were missing; others were 
contradictory or lupjed together, such as combining the number of stu- 
dents for the three forms of instruction (regular, correspondence, even- 
ing), vdthout giving a breakdown for each item. 
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Despite these shortconings,- in the opinion of the author, the 
presentation gives a fairly accurate overview of the Soviet higher educa- 
tion correspoi'dence system up to 1972. 

It should be noted that the charts dealing with the administration 
of the Soviet higher education and curricula offerings ty higher corres- 
pondence divisions were appropriately placed in the text. The statisti- 
cal tables were placed inmediately following their first mention in the 
text? however, those that were either too lerigthy or not directly re- 
lated to the subject were placed in the Appendix. Fiirthermore, a list 
of specialties offered to higher correspondence students vras also placed 
in the text. 
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CHAFISn V 

HISTORY OF HIGHER CORKSSPOOTSWGS EDUCATICK 
IN IMPERIAL AND EARLY SOVIET RUSSIA 

Pre-Rovolutionary Period 

Correspondence education v:as introdnced in Russia during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century l)y ricmy private cultural and educational 
organisations. These groups consisted of wesiters of the upper classes 
who uero li'bcral intellectuals interested in propagating education araong 
the nasses. They held conferences, seminars, and lectiures; published 
journals; and oreanised hone assignments for self -education,^ 

In 1893 » the '•Coniaission for Organising Correspondence Study'* was 
created in Moscow, This commission consisted of professors, docents, and 
holders of master's degrees, who assisted in establishing a university— 
. type correspondence school in Moscow, Coux^ses for home study were pub- 
lished, covering many specialties and disciplines. 

During the period from 1895-99, over 1,473 students participated in 
various correspondence programs at the a'bovc-mentioned school. In I899, 
there wore 585 students enrolled in correspondence courses at this school. 
Of this total, 415 students had completed the first course; 128 completed 
the second course; and 42 completed the third course,^ 

^"Samoobrazovanie'* (Self-Stvc3y), Entsik lo pcdiche<^kii Slovar * (Ency- 
clopedia), 1902, XXXIV, 80?-e09. Hereafter cited as ''Self -Study, 

^Ibid, 
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In 189^, the "Departnent foi' EromotiriG Self -Education" vras estab- 
lished at the Pedagogical Museiui in Leningrad. This department provided 
coirrespondence instruction on a univ "sity level and also uas responsible 
for publishing textbooks and developing procedures and r.ethods to be used 
in home study. Shortly thereafter, similar departments were orsanissed in 
Odessa, Khat^kov, Kiev and Ka7.an, significantly increasing the number of 
students studying by correspondence,^ 

Amonj^ other impoi'tant societies and schools vhich participated in 
correspondence study was the "Society for the Promotion of Technjcdl 
Knowledge," ar.d the many so-called "People's Universities" v?hich had many 
students enrolled in various higher correspondence programs. Besides cor- 
respondence study, these organizations also provided adult education and 
evening courses, ^ 

In January I9O8, the first All-Russian Congress of Rectors of 
People's Universities and Other Private Educational Institutes met. 
Among the topics of discussion were subjects such as required courses, 
methodology, procedures, and textbooks to used in correspondence study, 
Fixrthermore, a resolution was passed by this congress emphasijE^ing the ne- 
cessity for initiating standard university courses. It also indicated 
that those correspondence students vrho had completed their course work 
should be allowed to enroll as regular day students at any higher educa- 
tional institution. }jy 1917f Russia had a few thousand correspondence 

^IMd. 

2U.S. Department of Health, Education and V/elfare, Office Ox I'^duca- 
tion, Part'-tlmQ f^idu oatlon in the U^S.S.H. by Seymour h. Rosen, bulletin 
1965, No.* IvT^anhjngton, ij.G. : U.S. Government Printing Office, I563) 
p» 3. Hereafter cited as Rosen, Part -time Education. 
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students studylns at various hlcher correspondence schools. ^ 

Sovi et rerlod 
Early ?hase , 1919-1929 

After the Revolution of 191? • different forir.s of corrcsjondcnce 
study Kere intrcducod, such as the "School at Home," "People's Univer- 
sity 3t Home," "Technical Education at Home," and so forth. In 1922, 
the GLAVFfilJTPPiOSVET (Main Adxinistration for Political Education) of 
the NAKKOyPHOS (People's Ccnrnir.sariat of Education) created the All- 
Russian Cointnission for Assistance in Self -Education. 

On September 11, 1519, the NARKOMPROS of the R.S.P.S.R. (Russian 
Soviet federated Socialist Republic) passed a resolution knovm as "On 
the Organization of Workers' Faculties at Univefsities," and on Septem- 
ber 17, 1920, it was further confirmed by the decree of SOVVAKKOM (Soviet 
People's Commissariat) entitled "On Workers' Faculties" which started the 
system of hi^^her education for workers and peasants. This system vras 
called RABFAK or Rabochii FakulHet (Workers' Faculty). There v?ere hun- 
dreds of RABFAK 3 organized as preparatory divisions, attached to higher 
educational Institutions provldinc accelerated day, evening, and corres- 
pondence coiurses for workers and peasants. In 19^i'0, this forn of educa- 
tion vas phased out and replaced by other types. ^ 

^"Self-Study," p. 8O95 Rosen, Part-tiRe gduca-t lon, p. 3. 

^"Zaochnoe Obuchcnie" (Coi-rcspondcnce Training;), ^^^:^tE£^LSE^33}^^ 
Sntsik lo.pe ^iia (Fedago(5ical Encyclopedia), I965, H. 79. Hcre^^ftor cited 
as "Correopondenca Training." 

^"RABFAK" (Workers' Faculties), Bidagp^ldiervkiJ. Slovar (Peda^roG- 
ical D^^itionary), 19^0, II, 2i45-2^^'3J K. NoahkQ); S. Monoszon; V. -Ihan-.ini 
V. SevsrvsHV, Educational ?1 aiin!^;^ jj2 lh« 1^5^$^. , trans, into English 
(parJns UNESCO, l$T^hT^ 11^^. Hereafter ciiod as K. No7.hko, et al. , 
Edvcat'ton al Planning. 
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In 192^, the Workers •-Feasants' Radio University was establishedt 
offering many courses via radio to teachers, • technicians, and others 
wishing to advance themselves. The Moscow and Leningrad branches of 
the radio university gave courses in social science, natural history, 
agriculture, pedagogy, and so forth. These radio universities vrere not 
accredited and vrere not a part of the higher educational system.^ 

During 1925-29, correspondence study began to expand, and several 
correspondence schools were established. Kost of them offered courses 
in foreign languages, comunisn, Russian literature, trade union rela- 
tions, and so forth. One of the largest schools organized diuring this 
period was the Coranunist Correspondence University. In addition, the 
Collegium of the NARKOMPROS of the -^.S.F.S.R. on August 1?, 1926 organ^ 
ized a correspondence department at the IIoscow Univoi^sity and also at. 
one of the largest Koscow V TUSs (Higher Technical Educational Institu- 
tions) known as the i:echan;.cal Institute im, K. A. Timiriazeva. Further- 
more, other correspondence departments were established at several Koscow 
■ VUZs (Higher Educational Institutions), with over 37|000 students par- 
ticipating. At this time, the functions of these depai'tments were pri- 
marily to assist the youth in preparing for university entrance examina- 
tions.^ 

In 1927, the Scientific-Technical Section of the State Scientific 
Council decided to develop a system of correspondence study for schools 
throughout the entire country. In 1929i the Gollegiura of the KiA^RKOMPROS 
of the R.S.F.S.R. established the basic principles for correspondence 

^"Correspondence Training," p. 80, 

^Ibid, ; "Zaochnoe Obrazovanie" (Correspondence Education), Bol'shaia 
Sovets kaia gnislk lope diia , 3^^ e^i. t 1972, IX, 330. Hereafter cited as 
"Correspondence Education." 
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study on all levels including its organisation, methodology, procedures, 
examinations, hoce assignnents and z-equircd textbooks. In 1928, the 
ncthod of supervising higher and secondary correspondence schools was 
established by the GIAVVTUZs (Main Administration of the Higher Tech- 
nical Educational Institutions) of the VSNKh (Supreme Econojnic Council) 
of the U.S.S.R. In addition, a correspondence departnent was organised 
at the Central Institute in KosvOow. In 1929, several higher schools 
created external divisions; hov;ever, these proved to be inadequate for 
preparing specialists and vrere converted into correspondence departments.^ 

It is interesting to note that the Central Committee of the CPSU, 
at its plenary meeting in July I928, stated that if the' level 01 indus-^ 
trial development of the leading capitalist countries was to be reached 
and then surpassed in a relatively short space of time, sufficient numbers 
of appropriately trained technical staff would have to be made available 
to industry, transportation, and agriculture. As a resialt, measures were 
introduced to improve the work of higher educational institutes and to 
expand their activities by providing correspondence and evening courses. ^ 

Second Phase , 1929-^ 5 

During I929-3O, a great deal of attention was given to correspond- 
ence study as a supplement to the regidar higher educational establish- 
ment because of the dire need for specialists and qualified vrorkers in 
industry. Tons of thousands of youths were encouraged to enroll in cor- 
respondence study during this period; students were given many incentives 
such as psid leaves for attending lectures and seminars, extra increments 

^"Correspondence Training," p. 80; ^'Correspondence Education," p. 33O. 
^Noi^hko, et al,. Educational Planning; , p, 120, 
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for participating in laboratory -oxperiments and taking exojninations. At 
the teginnins of 1931f thex'e vere over 350fOOO students in correspondence 
study in higher and secondary education.^ 

The first legislative act concerning correspondence study vras passed 
by the SOVNARKOW (Soviet People's Cornraissariat) of the R.S.P.S.R. on March 3, 
1931* This doci^QCf entitled "Systeni of Correspondence Study," stated that 
in order to liquidate the backv/ardness of the V7orkins nasses, it was nec- 
essary to supplenent the regular sciiool systen by correspondence study on 
all educational levels. Furthermore, a special section for handling cor- 
respondence r5iiyly vas organized by the MARKWWf^OS, establishing entrance 
and course exciT'.inations for all higher coi^espondence educational estab- 
lishnents. 

At this tine, several large higher correspondence institutes were 
created, such asj the All-Union Industrial Institute (Moscow), Lenii.^Trad 
Industrial Institute, All-Union Finance-Economic Correspondence Institute 
(Moscow), and others. Institutes vere also set up as component pairts of 
factories to train vorkers on the facto3:y prenlses to bocone engineers 
and technicians without loss of work time. These were later revived in 
the 1960's and were called ZAVOD-VTUZft (Plaiit-Higher Technical Educa- 
tional Institutions), 

During the 1930's, many roj^ailar full-tirn.e VUZ s throughout the 
country organised correspondence departments, offering a considerable 
number of home courses; in addition, consultations, conferences, labor- 
atox-y sessions, and lectures were given on canpus to correspondence 

^"Corresroridence TiMining," pp. 80-81, 

2 X 
Ibid t ; Rosen, Part-tine Education, p, 6« 
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students,^ 

On Au^unt 29, 193s, the SOVXARKOM of the U,S,S,R. passed a decree 
on "Higher Correspondence Education" emphasizing the importance of cor- 
respondence study in preparinf^ spocialists for industry. This document 
estal^lished the nomenclatui^e for the various specialties offered by the 
yUZ s , and ?.lso set up a network of independent correspondence VUZs, 
According to this decree, hlrrhcr correspondence pro£::rams v^ere to be 
organiiied for different disciplines, and paid leave for tal-cing examina- 
tions and attending lectures was to be authorized, ^ 

On Karch 13, 1939, the S OVKAfiKOi^ of the U.S.S.H, passed a statute 
concerning "Correspondence Aspira-ntura (Post-graduate Training)'* which 
set up the system of research atnd procedures in vrriting dissertations 
for graduate deg^rees by correspondence study, ^ 

Althougl*i the SOVKAHKOM of the U,S,S,R, decreed Pleasures in P/acenber 
19^4-3 to strengthen the systen of correspondence study throughout the 
country, the nunber of correspondence students decreased three times 
because of the vrar conditions,^ 

In Decenber 19^3 and December 19^-5, decrees by the Council of 
People's Connissars specifically stressed the development of correspond- 
ence pedagogical training. As a result, laany correspondence depart/nents 

^•'Correspondence Training," p. 81, 
2 

M. I, Movshovich, comp. , V ysshaia Shkola: Qsnovny e Postgj:ovleniia , 
I^ikay; y 1 I nstruktsii (Higher School: Basic Bocrees, ^Resolutions and 
Regulation's) (2d ed, ; Moscovm State Publishing House, "Soviet Science," 
19^^8), p. 5?. 

3 

-^rWd, , pp. 177-179; "Correspondence Education," p. 330. 

^^■No:'.hko, et al. , gduc ati onal PI ar.>ni ng , p, 3^^; "Correspondence Trainin 

P, 82. 
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were organized at various pedasogical institutes to handle the increasing 
nunbsrs of teachers studying by correspondence.^ 

In March 19^6, the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. passed a law for 
reconstructing and developing the national economy during the fourth 
five-year plan (l9-'^6-50). With regard to education, it proposed to re- 
store and expand the network of schools which had teen destroyed during 
World V/ax II. Actually, it took several years to restore the higher and 
secondary specialized institutes of education destroyed by the war. In 
1^5i it was reported that the number of graduates from these institutes 
Wcis tvjo and one-third less than in 19^10.^ 



^Rosen, Part-tino Education, p. 7, 
2 

Nozhko, ct al., Kd ucation al Planning , p. 125. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SOVIET LAWS AND DSa^ESS ON HIGHER C0RRESFONDENC3 
EDUCATION SINGS 19^5 

Generally speaking, all the imjjortant directives concernins the 
develop.Tient of the Soviet educational system originate from decisions 
and resolutions taken at the Congresses of the Co.^iunist Party of the 
Soviet Union or the plenums of the Central Comdttee, In addition, most 
of the directives are related to the targets of the five-year plans, 

Measures Taken Diurin^ the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan ( 19^6^50 7^ 

Because of the heavy toll of specialists talcen "by World War II, 
the U.S.S.R, suffered aJi acute shortage of specialized personnel during 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan, vrith too few specialists graduating to meet 
the demands of the national economy.^ Consequently, hereafter many de- 
crees and resolutions on education were specifically pointed toward in- 
creasing the numlDer of higher correspondence students, so they would be 
available for the labor itiarket. 

In April 19^*'6, the U.S.S.R, Council of Ministers passed a decree 
"On Correspondence Ti^aining of Specialists" extending correspondence 
study a year longer than the regular day studies, including severaJL 
course changes. The Committee on Rcidio Information and Broadcasting was 
also instructed to troadcast lectures via radio for correspondence student 

^Nozhko, et al», Educational Planning , p. 125. 
^Roson, Part-time? Educatjon , p. 7. 
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In February 1950, a decree concerning "Directives on Evaluating 
Control Tasks of Correspondence Students'^ was initiated Ijy the Teaching 
Kethods Administration of the U,S.S.H. Ministry of Higher Education. 
According to this decree, the instructors in higher correspondence ed- 
ucation were reqi^.ired to evaluate a student's work, to indicate errors, 
and to make suggestions, there'by inproving a student's perforiRance. ^ 

The U.S.S.R, Council of Ministers and Central Committee of the 
CP3U passed a resolution on August 30, 1954- "On the Improvement 01 the 
Preparation, Distribution, and Use of Specialists with Higher and Sec- 
ondary Specialised Education." In reference to instruction, it Gmpha- 
sized the need for prop3rly trained correspondence students to meet the 
requirements of the national econony. ^ 

It was reported during this period that ouing to the shortage of 
specialists, particularly in power engineering, mechanical engineering, 
construction, and so forth, there were only eighty-nine engineers for 
every 10,000 industrial workers as against ninety-three in 19^0.^ 

Measure s Taken During the Sixth FiverYear 
Plan (195^-60 )7 Includjnr:' the 
Educational Reform of 19^ 

During the Sixth Five-Year Plan, higher correspondence education 
vms greatly expanded so as to train those enployed in practical engineering 

^Control Task connists of a cor-iprehensivo report covering the salient 
iteir.3 studied in a given dir-ciplino. It is similar to a long'term paper, 
requiring footnotDS £ind a bibliography. For further explanation, see 
Chapter VIII, p, 2. 

'^i^osen, Part-tine P>Iucation , p, 8. 

3v, P, Eliutin, Vynrhaia Shkc.la SSSR za 50 LET (U.S.S.R, Higher School 
for 50 Yocirs) (Kogcow: ''Higher SclioVl*' Publicihing House, I967), p. I09. 
Hereafter cited as V. 1', Eliutin, U.S.S.R, nlrher School for ^ Years, 

^^Nozhko, ot al*, Educational Planning , p. I25, 
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and technical ool>s, as well as workers and collective fanners, without 
taking them away ftroia productive work.^ 

In February 1956, the rules for adiaissipn were laid dovm by the 
U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher IDducation in which it was stated that Soviet 
citizens of both sexes would be accepted in higher correspondence schools 
with no a{je restrictions, providing tJiey had completed their secondary 
edtication and had taken corapetitive entrance exaiai nations, both in aca- • 
domic subjects and in the specialties at which they were working at the 
various enterprises. ^ It is important to note that these rules have 
since teen subject to periodic revisions. 

During the same period, the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher Education 
issued decree "On Rules for the Further Improvement of Correspondence 
Study in the Higher Schools'' calling for a system of correspondence 
branch units attached to higher schools to be scattered throughout the 
country, including UKPs (study consultation centers) to assist higher 
level correspondence students with their studies. The consultation cen- 
ters were to handle instructional guidance and provide lectures, seminars, 
and laboratory facilities for correspondence students. 3 

^Nozhko, et al. , Educate onal Planning , p. 126. 

"^U.S. Joint I\iblications Research Service, Hlf^her School System of 
the V.S.SJi. i M?J.n Decrees , Orders and Instructions , Part I, JPxtS Report 
^..D, Soptenber 11, 1959f p". 2Wf Geo. Z. F. Bereday, Wra. W. Brickir.an, 
Gerald H. Read, eds. , The Ch^ln,^ing So viet Schoo l (Bostoni Houghton Mifflin, 
I960), p. 276. 

^"Uchcbno-Konsul'tativnyi Tsentr** (Study Consultation Center), Peda-- 
gogiches kaia Entsiklc p'sdiia *( Pedagogical Encyclopsdia) , 1963, IV, 4l5; 
Hereafter cited as ''Study Consultation Center"; Rosen, Fart-time Kduca«- 
tion, p. 8. 
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The Educational Reform Act of December 1958 t which was decreed by 
the U.S.S.R* Supreme Council, vas spal^ked by Nikita Khrushchev's public 
indictmc-nt of Soviet education as not meeting the needs of production 
but instead breeding "contempt for labor, Actually, the critical 
shortage of young ijorkers from eighteen to twenty-five years, because 
of the huge losses suffered by the U«S,S,R, in World Wcu: II, could ex* 
plain t'ne seriously reduced manpower situation at this time. As a con- 
sequence, there arose an urgent need for drawing students into productive 
work, Tlie programs were adjusted to intensify higher correspondence ed- 
ucation to meet the requirement. 

The above-mentioned decree also emphasised the need for establish- 
ing sep?.rate publishing and printing facilities for corruspondcnce and 

evening study and also the necessity for scheduling lectures for corres- 

2 

pcndence students via radio and television* 

In this regard, Minister V. P, Eliutin of ttje Kinistry of Higher ■ 

and Secondary Specialised Education in November 1958 officially statedi 

The character of the existing regular education will be changed. 
Along vrith the elimination of the division between education and 
practice, vzill come the obliteration of the distinction between 
regular, correspondence and evening programs, A unified system 
combining all three forms of education vrill be established. There- 
fore, this systc-n ^dll integrate, at different stages of instruc- 
tion, pa3;t-tir:e stt'dy of the correspondence and evening type with 
full-tine study during the day. The system will "be adopted in the 
vast majority of higher educational establishme^^ts in the fields 
of engineering, e^ricultxu'c ^lnd the humanities,-^ 

According to Minister P]15utin, these programs vrere to go through 

a period of exjverimentation for sometime to come. It vras decided that 

^"^irushchevV. Memo on School Reorganisation," Ilvivda (Truth), 
SeptemlK^r 21, 195S, pp, 2-3, 

^Ibid, 

3v, P, Eli.utin, Vysshala Slil^ol a Strciny fSotsialiama (Higher Education 
in the Country of Sociaiism) (Koi:^covn "Higiior School" Inblishinj; House, 
1959). P. 73- 
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students entering higher education directly from secondary schools were 
to enroll for the first two years in a correspondenco program supervised 
by the regular depaxtr.ental staff, and then phased into the regular day 
program in the third year. In addition, Eliutin stated that correspond- 
ence and evening education must be Improved to meet the nevr conditions, 
Tno main weakness mentioned was that the level of theoretical training 
for specialists in higher evening and cox^respondence schools was, in 
many instances, bolou the level of the day school. Therefore, he stressed 
that the faculties and departments of higher correspondence and evening 
schools should be staffed irflth the most qualified professors and in- 
structors in sufficient numbers to assure a normal study program and 
I»ermit a reduction in the number of students per instructor. He also 
assorted that preference for admitting students to higher correspondence 
schools should be given to persons already working in a branch of produc- 
tion related to their chosen field, ^ 

The U,S.S,R, Council of Ministers passed a decree on September 18, 
1959, entitled "Concerning the Participation of Industrial Enterprises, 
Sovkhoses and Kolkhozes in Recruiting Students for VUZS and Technicums/' 
Urio purpose of this decree was to survey the various enterprises for 
workers who could be trained as specialists while continuing their vrork 
in their respn^ctive organizations,^ 

In order to further entice workers to enroll in higher correspond- 
ence schools, in early I96O a decree of the U,S.S,R, Council of Minis- 
ters was issued by v:hich all corresix)ndence students vfould* receive a 

^Ibid., pp. 73^79, 
V. p. Eliutin, U.S.5.R. HifthSJ: School for 5O Years , p. 120. 
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15 percent increase in their stipend. Besides, extra leave without a 
decrease in salary for higher correspondence students was authorized as 
follovrsj first and second-year students— thirty days; third-year stu- 
dents and higher — forty days; students preparing and defending diploma 
projects — four months. In addition, students v;ere to be given a day 
off each week at half pay for a, period of ten months to work on a di- 
ploma project,^ 

KeasuroG Taken During the Sev enth Five -Year 
Plan (1 951-65 ) t In cluding the 
19^ Educational Rcforra 

The niinber of students in training without interrupting production 
(part-time) increased further but at a slov^er rate during the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan. According to K, Nozhko, the number of part-time stu- 
dents admitted to higher education was 5? percent of the total in 196^4- 
as against 5^ percent in 1960,^ 

In October I96I, the 22nd Congress of the CP3U adopted a resolu- 
tion containing long-term targets in education. It called for a further 
increase in evening and cox-respondence schools of all levels, including 
the extensive development of regular higher and secondary specialized 
schools in order to meet the requirements arising from the economic ex- 
pansion anticipated by 1980.^ 

The U,S,S,R. Council of Ministers and CentraJ. Committee of the 
CPSU issued a decree on May 9f 19^3 entitled ''On Measures to Further 
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^ Ibid , 

2 

^Ilozhko, et al,, Kducational Planning , p, 271. 
3 

-^U.S, Department of HealtJi, Education and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Higher Eciucaii on in the U.S,S.R. , Bulletin .I963, No. I6 (Washing- 
ton, D.G. : U'.S. Government Frintinc Office, 1963)1 P* 93; No^hko, et al., 
Kdu cati onal Pl::fnnlnj;, p, 272* 
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Development of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education, also Improving 
the Rrci>aration and Utilisation of Specialists,,"^ The decree indicated 
that there was an unequal distribution of VUZi3 among the various economic 
regions} therefore, it called for an inci-ease in the number of higher 
schools, including correspondence institutes to handle the crowing num- 
ber of students.^ 

In April 196k ^ a U.S.S.R, decree "On the Further Improvement of 
Higher and Secondary Specialized Correspondence and Evening Education" 
was issued stressing that the major objective of So' iet education through- 
out the 19oO's was to expand tlie whole system of correspondence study. 
The decree also noted that preparing specialists "vdthout interruption 
from production" had become the mainstay for raising the technic?! level 
of the masses of vrorkers. It was also mentioned that in order to in- 
crease tlie nuiiiber of higher correspondence students, it would be nec- 
essary to prepare workers for the required entrance exams. To accomplish 
this goal, a wide network of iJreparatory school divisions would be organ- 
ized neeir the various enterprises. It was also stressed that measures 
should be taken to attract the best qualified professors, instructors, 
and industrial specialists so as to carry out properly the educational 
tasks for those studying at correspondence and evening educational in- 
stitutions. 

In late 19^1, changes vrere made in the Soviet educational system 
which were known as the 196^^- Educational Reforms. The main change ef- 
fected V7as the return to ten-year schooling, Inasmuch as the former 

^V. P. Eiiutin, U,S,S,R, Higher School for ^ Years, p. 126. 

'"Correspondence Study cuid the Resolution of April 9, 196^1-," 
I7.vest l1a (News), April 23, 196^4-, p. k; V. P. Eiiutin, U.S.S.R. Higher 
Scl)ool for 50 Years, 120. 
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ei^t-year schooling system, instituted by Khrushchev, inadequately 
prepared students for higher education. The main feature of the new 
curricula was to raise the scientific level of the poly technical schools 
so that they could meet the challenges of nodem science. In etddition, 
greater stress vas to be placed on theory rather than practical experi- 
ence. In order to accomplish this, new teaching methods were introduced 
requiring independent work by studento. Also, new textbooks wore pub- 
lished containing the main theoretical concepts of modern science which 
con55tituted the backbone of the ourriculun.^ In other words, manual 
euid practical work were no longer considered as ends in themselves. 
They had to be linked to scientific and technological problems. 

The main reason for the changes was the fact that, at this time, 
there was a great need for technicians and specialists with a theoret- 
ical back{;;round in order to meet the demands of modern science, nanely, 
space, rocketry, cybernetics, electronics, and so forth. This need was 
not being met by the secondary eight-year school or higher correspond- 
ence graduates who were considered inferior by the various enterprises. 
As a result, higher correspondence study, to some degree, began to de- 
cline with the emphasis being placed on rogitlar fiall-time instruction, 

Keverthelesn, in 1965t i"t was announced that 'by having raised the 
level of instruction in the nov; ten-year and higher fjchools, including 
corxesix)ndence institutes, only 11 pcrcc-nt of the total number of spe- 
cialist positions vrere filled by pralctiki (non-graduates). The replace- 
ment of praktik i by graduates was accomplished primarily by increasing 

2 

the theoretical qualifications of the part-time students. 

^Nozhko, et al, , P3ducationa l P lannin g, p. 241, 
^Ibid, , pp, V\k, 272, 
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Measures Talccn Diurin j^ the Eighth 
Five-Year Flan ( 1906 ^70; 

The basic task during this period was to improve the quality of 
the training and education of all specialists, tc-king into account the 
requirements of production. Also, the priorities for admittance to 
highea: education ^re to "be given to agricultural and industrial vrorkers, 

A great role in increasing the effectiveness of VUZ education was 
to be attained by the decree issued on September 3f ''-966 by the Central 
Conunittee of the CPSU and the U.S.S.H, Council of Ministers. This de- 
cree Has to give preference to correspondence and evening students en- 
rolling at yuz g who wore ordered by their kolkhozes, sovkhozes, enter- 
prises, and institutions to study tne specialties in i/hich they wore 
engaged,^ 

In August, 1968, the CFSU Centi-al Corjidttee and the U.S.S.R. Council 
of Ministers issued a resolution on neasures for improving the training 
of specialists and perfecting t>ie guidance given to higher and secondary 
specialized education in the country. In this regard, a State Insixsc- 
torate of Higher Schools was established vrhich v;as to inspect all higher 
educational institutions (day, evening and correspondence) in the U.S.S.R, , 
reg£a-dless of departmental, subordination. The purpose of this inspcic- 
torate was to increase the quality of specialized training in all higher 
educational institutions, to oversee the adnisslons procedux*es# and to 
check the placement and projx^r utilization of higher school personnel, 

^Ibid, , p, 156; V, N. Stoletov, '•Priorities in Corronpondence 
Study,'" Izycnt iia (ifev;s)i Septenber I5, 1966^ p, 5. 

••State Inspectorate of Higher Schools," Fravda (Truth), Au{;ust 30f 
1968, p. 3. 
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Measures Taken During; the Ninth 
Five^Yexr Flail ( 1971-75 ) 

The current measures being formulated continue to emphasize the 
further improvement of theoretical training of all specialists. Pri- 
orities for admission to higher educational correspondence institutes 
are being given to those studying specialties in which they are cur- 
rently employed. In addition, there is a concerted effort being made 
to inprove the qualifications of the teaching staff of higher corres- 
pondence education. 

In July 1972, the Central Connittee of the CPSU and the U.S.S.R, 
Coiincil of Ministers issued a decree entitled "Concerning Measures for. 
B\iture iBprovoment of Higher Education in the Country." Aip.ong the many 
stipiL).ations^ the decree stressed the importance of preparing highly 
qualified specialists for the national economy, criticizing the level 
of theoretical and professional knowledge of graduates of higher cor- 
respondence schools cmd evening divisions as being unsatisfactory-. In 
addition, it vras noted that many higher correspondence and evening 
schools and divisions did not have adequate academic plans, programs 
and textbooks to cover the new developments in science and technology. 
It also specified that higher correspondence and evening students shou3.d 
have practical experience in the specialty selected for study; these 
students should be given priority over others in enrolling for these 
coui-ses; also, the instructional staff of higher correspondence schools 
should ^Q reinforced by highly qualified instructors. In addition, it 
v;aG enpliaslsc^i that the preparatory divisions of the various hJ.gher ed- 
ucational institutions should be improved so that thoy coi.ad become an 
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important source of recruiting students for higher education.^ 

In sruTJuing up, it is notowortliy to state that the Educational 
Reform of 1958 did not yield the results expected of coirrespondenco 
instruction, prinarily tocause it did not have qualified teachers, and 
also because the curriculum did not neet the needs of modern science. 
Therefore, to rectify this situation, the stress vas placed on scien- 
tific theory "both in the secondaj;y and higher con^espondcnce schools, 
a trend Viiiich still continues. Also, the concentration on the ten-year 
cycle of education vras considered as essential for those students going 
into university studies or skilled practiced v?ork. 



"On Measures for ?\irther Improvement of Higher Mucation in the 
Country/' Prnv^la (l^uth), July 30, 19?2, pp. 1-2] ''On Ktasuros for Fnr- 
ther Iwprovenient of Higiicr IMucatlon in the Count^ry,*' UchHel'skaia 
G.-^r.^la, (Teach(?rs* licwrspaper), Au^^ist 1, 1972, p. 1. 
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CHAPTER VII 



ADHINISTOATION OF HIGIISR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Role of the Ministries In the Educational System 

Until the Educational Reform of 1958, the higher educational es- 
tablishments throughout the Soviet Union (except in the Ukraine vrhich 
had its ov:n Republic Kinistry of Higher Education) were under tho cen- 
tral control of the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher Education. Since the 
educational refonas, a policy of decentralization has existed to some 
degree. In other v;o2:xis, the prerogatives previously exercised, by 
Koscoir irore partially delegated to the union republic lainictrics arid 
committees of higher and secondary specialised education, with the over- 
all supervision remaining under the control of the Central Kinistry 
knovm sus the U.S.S.R, Kinistry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Ed- 
ucation, estc^iblished on June 22, 1959. However, it must be pointed out 
that even the central ministry does not exercise immediate control over 
all higher educational institutions, especially those that come under 
the direct supervision of other ministries ■ or state committees such a.s 
agricultiiral and forestry institutes, which are supervised by vmion re- 
public ministries of agriculture; transportation and communications 
institutes, which are supervised by various U.S.S.R. cind R.S.F.S.R. 
inlnistz-ies of railrooxls, communications, maritime, river fleet, and 
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civil aviation; medical institutes^ which are supervised by the U.S.S.R, 
Ministry of Health; and so forth. ^ • 

Structure of U.S.S.R. Kinistry of Higher 
and Secondary Specialized Educatio n 

Tile structure of the Central Kinistry includes the minister, two 
deputy jrdnisters, a scientific-technical council, two administrations 
for iiethodolosy (responsible for both full-tiine and evening and corres- 
pondence study)-- -one for higher education and the other for spscialized 
secondary education, and an international administration. In addition, 
a division of planning ar.d finance and some smaller independent divi~ 
sions are included. Moreover, the methodology' administration on higher 
schools organizes coi.-imissions of higher school professors and instruc- 
tors who advise on teaching methods and textbooks for various technical 
specialties. These commissions also deal with evening and correspond- 
ence study. 3 

The Central Kinistry has control over top-level planning and policy 
coordination and also has overall responsibility for training specialists 
and coordinating research in higher ajid graduate schools. It determines 
the overall prograjn of higher educational activity, lines of spocialiaa- 
tion, and ease has final control over the teaching staff, accreditation, 

^Thoxe are no higher correspondence educational institutions offer- 
ing medical courscG. 

U.S.S.R. Kinistry of Higher and Secondary Specicaizcd Education, 
^2X05ll^AiS,^li5: l!?il^'}iIi2Liy.sllchiJch v VUZy SESIi v 197?. rcdu (Handbook for 
Those L'ntc-rlng U.S. o.li. Highor" Schools 'in 19727, (Moscov/j "Higher School" 
Publishing House, 1972), pp. 211-22^P. Iloreaftor cited as MVSSO, H-.ndfcoorc 
for Tho^e Kntori_n£ UJl^^. jlighor SchooJ_s in 1S?2; Harold J. floaliTTiT— 
ifl^^S SovlRT. Scnoai£(i\Gw York: Teachers' College Press, Columbia 
University, 1966^, p. 39. Hereafter cited as Hoah, Financing Soviet Schoolt£. 

3sce Chart 1; Herbert C. Kudman, The School and State in the U.S.S.R , 
(New^Yorkj KacIIillan Co. 19^7), pp. 82, 90;' i.'oah, iTnancln^ Soviet ik:hoois, 
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appointments, enrollment quotas, textbooks, and methodology of instruc- 
tion.^ 

Work of the U.S.S.R. GOSPLAN (State Flan ) 

The planning departncnts of the lainistries of education and hiclior 
and secondary spocializjed education prepare a tentative plan for the 
devolopnent of education in their republic. Those plans are periodi- 
cally sent by the union republics to the U.S.S.R. GOSPLAN} they consist 
of the different typos of education, total number of admissions, total 
numbers enrolled in the various schools , estimated expenditures, and so 
fortli. Eased on these estimates, the GOSPLAN draus up a summary report 
which is successively submitted to tlie U.S.S.R, Council of Ministers 
and then to the Congress of the CP3U for final approval,^ 

VAK ( Supreifi.e Attestation Committee) 

In addition to the supervision and overall planning of higher ed- 
ucation, the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Hi£;her and Secondary Specialized Ed« 
uc?.tion has retained one of its most important veapons of controD^ i.e. 
the power of selecting higher educational establishments, as well as* 
all other research organisations, to engage in sdvenccd training and 
research. This povrer is actually vested in the all-important VAK 
(Supreme Attestation Goromisslon) which is directly attached to the 
U.S.S.R, Ministry of Higher and Secondary Spocialir.cd Education. The 
VAK grants penaission to higher e-ducational cstaW.ishments and r-esearcl-i 

^No25hko, et al. , Educational Planning , p. 23^^, 
^Ibid., pp. 01-82. 
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institutes to engage in advanced training and to conduct the public de- 
fense of advanced dearce dissertations. It also reviews the decisions 
of the educational establishments concerning the award of candidate 
degrees, as well as appointments to advanced academic rank (prof essor, 
associate professor, senior researcher). It designates the fields in 
which research institutes may conduct advanced degree treiining and ac- 
cept dissertations. It may also revoke advanced rank cej:tifi cation. 
Besides, VAK keeps a file of all the recipients of advanced degrees, 
including advanced teaching and research personnel.^ 

State Inspectorate of Hipher Schools 

In 1968, the State Inspectorate of Higher Schools >'as empowered 
to inspect all tlie higher educational institutions (including all 
higher coxrespondence and evening schools) in the U.S.S.R, , regaocd- 
Icss of their ministerial, administrative or departmental subordina- 
tion. Ai-iong others, the fvmctions of this organization are to oversee 

admission procediures vtA student placement so that students are proporly 

2 

utilised in the various enterprises. 

The Role of Ithe Union Reirjblic and State 
Cor.'niitco in Ad n 1 n i s trati on of 
Hir hor Schools 

The union republic ministries of higher and secondary specialized 
education follow thic sane structui*e as the Central Ministry, varying 



^Nicholas DeWlttf Educat ion and Profcsni onal Smplo: Anent in the IJ, S.S,R , , 
National vScicncc Foundation, O^aahlngton, D,0\: ^U.s/ Government Jtrinting 
Office, 19^1) » p. ^1. Hereafter cited as Do>;itt, Siucailon in the U,S,S.R ,; 
"VAK" (Supreme Attestation Ccr.misj3ion) , Fed aror;ic!ieoka.Tci .^ntniklopcdila 
(Pedagogical Encyclopedia), I966, I, ^1^44', 

^"Stato Insi>octorate of Higher Schools," Pravda (Truth), August 30, 
1908, p, 3. 
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only slightly from each other. In other vrords, they all have the uoual 
ministerial subordination — ministry ( mini3terstvQ ) ; nain adiiiinictration 
( ^Javnoc upra vlen ie); adrdr.istratiori ( upravlCTiie ) ; and division or do- 
partnent (otdelenie or otdfil ), Two deputy ninioters serve under the 
union republic minister, one havJr.g overall supervision of the adn;ini£- 
tration of hic:;her educational institutions and secondary specialized 
schools; vrhox^eas the oth^r deputy ruinister has supervision over the re- 
maining: independent divisions or departnents, school consirucilon, and 
trade schoolr^. There are no depart.r.on^s or divisions for correspond- 
ence and evcnlnr; education on a ministf.-rial level as such; however, 
every division has inspectors Vvho are responsible for part-tire ediica-* 
tion (correspondence and evening study), 

Rather than a rdnisterial setup, some republics, such as the 
Geor^^ian and Armenian 3,S,?wS, have State Committees for Kirher and 
Secondary Specialized Education, The chairnan of the State Gonr.ittee, 
however, ranks as a rdnister in the Union Republic Council of Idnistcrs, 
In {Tcneral, state connittees will be found in 3 ess developed republics, 
having a sr.aller number of educational institutions to supez'vise, Kost 
state corjnittccs directly supervise the universities and institutes, in~ 
cludin.;^ the suboixiinate coMnittecs handling textbooks and research 
methodology. The deputy chairnan sux^ervises the nain administrations 
for hir;hor education and secondary specialised education and divisions 
for personnel, finance cind others. Each division or department, under 
the api^ropriate main adninistr^ation, has a chief, deputy chief, and 

h}-Vitt, Mwcoizon In the U^S.S.H., p, 22^; Rosen, Part-tine LV-iuca 
tion, pp. 50-5 U ' - 
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inspectors, among whom are tliose >;ho handle correspondence and evening 
education,^ 

Ttie State Committees control the operations of higher correspond- 
ence and evenin£^ r;chools through inspectors. They inspect these schools 
regularly, checking on the specialized curr iculujn , teaching, and text- 
books, reporting regidarly to the chainnan of the State. ^ 

Inte rnal Admin lr;tra tion of Hi gher Sducation'al 
I)) s t i tut i c nr> ( Un i vor si ties , Institutes, 
Including Ccrr es rondence ' Institutes J 

Every higher educational institution is headed by a rector^ who 
has several deputies (vice rectors) for pedagogical, scientific, and 
adiuinlstx^ative probleins. The rector is the chairman of the school 
council whose members are the pedagogical, and scientific vice rectors, 
the dean of faculties, the professors in charge of departments, and 
certain lecturers. Besides, the rector approves plans for scientific 
research, including general scientific theoretical probleras concerning 
Industry or other branches of economy,^ 

The councils are vested with broad povrers in different fireas of 
"the VUZ activities. They discuss problems of teaching and methodology, 
draw together the teaching experience of the various departments, award 
titles of assistant instructors, and consider applicants for positions 
of decent or professor, Tne larger higher educational institutions 

^Rosen, Part-tino Educal ion, p, 52, 

^Ibid, 
3 

There are sor:e institulos which are headed by directors, whose 
positions ore similar to a rector's, 

Koi'.hko, ct ill,, Educational K arm j ng , pp. 68-^69, 
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confer the degree of candidate ( kandidat ) and recommend the award of 
doctoral decrees. Tlioy also have the right -to accept oi' refiise can- 
didates for academic degrees of "candidate" of science or doctor of 
science.^ It should "be mentioned here that the above actions can all 
"be revoked hy the YAK uhich was previously discussed. 

The faciaty prepcires specialists in one or more related fields. 
It is headed liy a dean selected by coir.petition from a niinber of pro- 
fessors representing the important disciplines. The dean has charge 

of teaching and scientific v;ork and also directs the practical work 
p 

of students. 

In the larger educational institutions, the faculty councils, 
under the chairmanship of ths deans, have practically the same func- 
tion as the VUZ councils. Tne larger facia ties even have the right 
to examine students for degrees.^ 

The primary educational and scientific unit of each VUZ is tlic 
departnent kno;ai as the Kafedra, which dea].s with the teaching riethods 
and scientific research in a related field. ^ 

The department is headed by the supervisory professor. He has 
charge of the laboratories and classroons; gives lectures on basic 
courses? directs the work of other professors, assistant professors 
and lecturers; and verifies the quality of the lectures. He directs 



^Ibid. , p. 68. 
^Ibid., p. 69, 



^Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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Chart 2. —Structure of the Internal 
Administration of a Higher 
Educational Institution. 
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the work of students and the training of aspirants (graduate students), 
and offers suggestions to the other professors and instructors in the 
department.^ 

The staff of a department usually is comprised of professors, 
senior lecturers, lecturers, and assistants. In addition, there is 
usually a group of laboratory assistants attached to the staff. ^ 

Role of the C onmunist Party i n 
the Educational Systeia 

As the supreme authority in the Soviet syste.Ti, the CPSU has com- 
plete control, both dix^ectly and indirectly, over every phase of Soviet 
education. The CPSU central organ directly formulates basic educational 
policies covering types of schools, curricula, programs, instructional 
methods, schooling, requirements, and mailing sure they are enforced. 
These policies are generally incorporated in resolutions, decrees or 
directives yhich emanate from the Central Committee of the Party and 
then are formulated as decrees or lavs of the U.S.S.R, Council of Min- 
isters. Actually, the function of government organs is solely to pro- 
iftulgate the Party's decisions in legal form and to execute them through 
the State adjninistrati ve machinery. Therefore, the party is actually 
the initiator of educational legislation.-' 

One of the main departments of the Central Committee of the CPSU 
is the DeKurtment of School Affairs, Higher Education and Scientific 

^ Ibld . 
^Ibid. 

-^Dt^Vitt, I^yuication in the U,_S^.^o J^. . p. ^3; George S. Counts, 
Khrushchev and Ih^. Ce::tral Conrd iCee SW£k on Education (Pitts burglu 
University of iUttsbujLV^h iress, IS^od), pp. 1, 17. 

- Co 
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Research (Otdel, VUZov i Naukl ) , . whose relationship to the Politburo 
Is shown in Chart 3« The counterparts of this department exist in the 
party central committees of each union republic and are knovm as sec- 
tions; those are also included on the regional, city, and district 
levels. These dopaz'-tnicnts and sections supervise educational institu- 
tions and periodically report to the higher party levels*^ 

Of inpox^tcince in the cidrulnistration of Soviet higher education is 
the surveilD.ance naintainod hy the secret police on the political re- 
liability of adnlnistrative personnel ^ instructors, students j and 
others, operating dovm to the lowest levels. The secret police op- 
erate thx'ough the special department ( spets "O tdel ) , which is an inte- 
gral part of every adnlnistrative unit. It is the duty of the police 
to keep a close ;ratch on the adnlnistrative nachinery, naintaining 
dossiers on all porscnc involved in the higher educational process. 

In sunnai-a^ins, it is important to boax in nind that alongside 
the hierarchy cf the rc^^lar organs of the Soviet State, tliox-e odsts 
a pai^allel organization of the CP5U whoso role is decisive. 



^I)eV:itt, J^'jooation in the U.S^,R., pp, hyhh; WilliaM Taubnan, 
The Vjcvr frora L^.^-iTn Kins "(n'?w York; Coward --McCann, Inc., 196?), p, 

'^DeV/itt, pviurrition in ihr? U.S.S.R,, p. 
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CHAFr2R VIII 

BASIC FSATURBS OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
CORRESFOIIDENCE STUDY SYSTEM IK 
THE SOVIE^r UNION 

The U.S.S.R, corrospondenco educational system is one of the most 
important ways of providing si>3cialist3 vdth higher education and of en- 
couraging others to raise their qualifications without having to leave 
production work. To accomplish this, the student is subjected to a 
series of orientations, consultations, exaininations , lahoratory sessions 
and >aritten assigiinients as prescribed by the U,S,S.R, Ministry of Higher 
and Secc^.dary Specialized Education for correspondence study^ 

Orientation 

After the entrance exaifiinations arc completed, a student is gener- 
ally given a ten->day orientation coui-se, by the institution or university 
he has chosen, during which time the staff explains the curriculum, spe- 
cific features of correspondence study, nailing of assignments, cind the 
laethcKis to be followed in using textbooks and reference materials, Fiu:- 
thermore, every student receives a basic book entitled "Organisfiation, 
FoiTis, and Methods of Teaching Correspondence Students/' in addition to 
information about; the university or institute; paid leave for conges- 
pondence students; how to organise independent study; the use of the 
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library? required textbooks and control tasks (kontrol'nye rabotv).^ 

Written Asstg^nn-.ent 

. V/ritten work, for vMch la-ovicion is nade in the curriculum, and 
which must be mailed at regular intervals to the respective school or 
UKP (study consultation center), is the principal means of checking a 
student's progress. The purpose of the written assignment is to enable 
the instructional staff to ascertain the amount of proG^ess made by a 
student, to determine what difficulties he may have, and what should be 
emphasized during review lectures. It should be indicated that written 
assignments must be completed and graded before a student is allOKod to 
work on his control tasks. ^ 

Grades and Incentives i^n Higher 
Correspondonco 5Jducs.tion 

The standard Soviet school five-point marking system is used in 
grading higher correspondence students. 



h. K. Korozova, "Kontrol'naia Rabota" (Control Task), Chaptor IV of 
ZB^I^Vp2^^\A^ Obreizovanie (Correspondence University Education) 
^o, H-. U'.oscow: iioncovf Uiiiversity Publishing House, I969). pp. 88^«90' 

VoFTosy Obrazoyaniia I-:ez Otry^'a Ot Jroizvodstva" (Problems of Education 
for Those S-cudymg V/ithout Disrupting Production), Vestnlk Yysshoi .Shkoly 
i^n^S f^.'^if^'^ Education), ilo. 5 (May, 1972), p7"72r CoHt?^a'sk5-i?e 

^1 f , • ""f asr.igned after certain grade work and readings have been 
completed ma given spocia3.ty, such as social science, literature, mathe- 
mcticr. cheiaistry et^^. The questions asked usually stress both the theo- 
retical ajid practical aspects of a given problem. The answers must be 
vo-itten in a comprehensive report form with the proper citations rivon for 
any sources used. The quality of the control task is assessed on the basis 
Of how accurate: y, creatively, and independently the student answei-s the 
questions. These tasks are mailed in according to a set schedule. 
2 

lu.Iu. Veingold ";»!etody Obucheniia Zaochnikov" (.Methods of Tcachinr 
CorrosixnJcnce Students), Chapter II of Zaochnoe Universitctskoc Gbrazovanie 
(Coxxespon-lence University Education) l^orir[KSEc^^^;^r^:S;i^^^ 
Publishing House, I969), p. 7, . 
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5 - otlichno - excellent 

^ - kliorosho - good • 

3 udovlot.voritel * no - satisfactory 

^ • neudovl c tvor 1 1 el ^ no - unsatisfactory 

1 - plolA o - poor (failure )^ 
The greides of higher correspondence students are only sent to the 
employer if they are unsatisfactory or poor. *'-ince advancement and salary 
increases may be affected by bad grades, most students strive to do good 
school work. 

Other factors which contribute to the success of higher correspond- 
ence study are: (l) tl:e student receives paid leave from his job in ad- 
dition to his regular vacation for Iho period he spends at nigher schools 
or UKP's ; (2) iho student is also given a rebate for all mailing costs 
pcrtainxng to ass^gnri^ntSy and he receives half the? cost of transporta— 
tion to and fror;i the school,^ 

Hosidence Re/j Uirenents 

It is required that once or tvice a year each cororesp-ondence stu- 
dent attend the university or spH3cialis;ed institute in v;hich he is on- ' ' 
rolled for a p:^3riod of five to seven \,'eeks, duidng which tine he is sub- 
jected to lectuies, laboratory sessions, sorainars, consultations, and 
exai.iinatlons, A correspondence student enrolled in a university or 
pedagogical institute spends two periods a year — thirty days in the 
summer and ten in the winter at his respective school* During ihis 

^Dcl'Jitt, Education in the U,S,S>.R. , p. 3O5, 

^Ibid., p. 235- 

3 

-"U.S.S.R, r^inistry of Education and U.S.S.R. Academy of Pedagogical 
Scioncos, mrcdno^ Obrarso^/a^nie v S33R, 19r7r2^967 (Fublic Education in U.S.S.K., 
^ 1917-1967), (Mors gov;; "Sduc.aUon'' jrublishing House » I967) p. 283. 
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pericxi, the student receives leave with pay. Those students who live 
great distances away fron higher schools are required to attend nearby 
UKFa either once or twice vreekly, or for protracted periods during the 
su^jrier, or once or twice during t*he winter,^ 

Host higher correspondence schools also use audio-visual aids, 
such as tape recorders, filp.s, filristrips and phonograph reco3xLs to 
supplement the regul^a^ lectures. Also, students are required to listen 
to pertinent lectures given on various subjects via radio and television,^ 

UK? ( study Consultation Center) 

In addition to the \)T^xich ujiite, most higher corx^espondence estab- 
lishments have U}:?a which could be located as far away as Vladivostok. 
These ceziters acconmodaLe students v/ao, because of dist^mces, cannot attend 
the required seminars, lectures, or help-sev^ssions given at their institutes. ^ 

The UKPs hold periodic lectures, laboratory sessions, serdnars, 
and conferences for correspondence students. These centers are pax-t.ic- 
xilarly directed toward assisting students in passing required exardnaticns. 
Special attention is given to problems that students may have— required 
reading lists, techniques lused in studying correspondence courses , and 
so forth, ^ 

^"Ochno«Zaochnaia Sister.a Zhi^nonna" fPLesidcnce-Corrocpondcnco Sys- 
tem of Education)^ Vcoi.nik Vysshoi Shkoly (Journal of Higher School) No, 5 
(May, 1972). p. 29. 

^V. P, EliutiUj U.S>S,R, Hifchor School for 50 Years, p, 122, 
o 

-^"UKP" (Uchebno'-KonoulHatsionnyi punkt), rodaro giche skaia Enteik>- 
lopodiia (Peda-ogical Encyclopedia), I968, IV, pr^ia5. 

Ibid. 
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These centers axe staffed by specialists on various 'subjects, ^jho 
lecture and tutor correspondence students. Classes are usually fox-med 
on the basis of 10-15 students and are called group consultations, Stu-- 
dents who cannot attend these consultations because of uork schedules or 
because of long distances to be travelled, can arrange for individual 
consxiltations,^ 

In order* to organise an UKP, it is necessary to have no less than 
a total of 200 corroGrondence students attending; ho;:cver, in remote 
areas and at milita^ry bases, it is possible to organize one vdth as few 
as seventy students, ' 

After require^d class and laboratory vovk are completed, students 
must prepare and subnit diplor.ia projects in engineering 'or diplor.ia theses 
in other fields and pass State examinations. Graduates of corresi>ondence 
courses aj/e said to bo accorded the same professional status as grMuates 
of regulsx programs. Correspondence students are generally expected to 
taJce a miniifiUni of one extra year to complete a higher education curric- 
ulun. According to cevoraJ articles vrhich appeared in Soviet educational 
journals, it vixs er;ij>haslj;ed that many higher correspondence students are 
not able to finish the required courses in tviice the regulcir tino,-^ 



In the Soviet Union, a student's field of study in higher education 



•'Correspondence Training," p, 82, 

\. Rutkevich, ''Higher School Admissions," Izvonl ija (News), March l6, 
1971, 3; Kutirevlch, "Why a Student Does Not Arrivo at the Finish" in 
the CcwU;pj^'y^^^^ ^^-Ci'^^^ Flducrillcnt c*d, by Fred Ablin (V.'hite PlaJiis, Nevr 
York J InLoinational /^cto and ^iciences I^ess, 19G9)t PP# 355-159# 



Fielclr> of Study - Sroci alties 
Soviet l{.^p.ht:r ^Jucition Cor.T-e 




^Ibid, 



2, 
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is called a •'specialty" (spetslal*nost *). All the sti^dents acquire a 
specialty ac a result of hifther education study. No hicher education 
institution offers non-speciali2:ed instruction, such as is corunon in the 
U.S. Specialisation in the U.S.S.R., therefore, has a nuch narrower 
meaning than in the U.S. 

Availability of individual specialty training varies widely through- 
out the Soviet Union, Therefore, a city such as Koscow, with its nany 
higher schools, has the greatest divers iflccat ion, with training available 
in insmy c>pcclalties. By conpax-ison, soi^e provincial tours have either 
one higher school or none; and^as a consequence, under these conditions 
it is difficult for seme students to find a suitable specialty. Conse- 
quently, correspondence study is tin only ansv:er to their problems, 

So\dct regular higher education presently offers over ^i-OO special- 
tics, idcntjfje<i by a foi)x--d3{;it decimal classification code (from 0100 
to 2299). By cop,parison, in 1972^ there voro only seventy specialties 
offered to higher correspondence students ^ who had conpleted secondary 
spscialiaed education, as shoKn in Table 1.^ 

It can be ascertained fron the list of specialties that the con- 
centration is nostly on technical subjects such as engineering, aeronau-* 
tics, electronics, c?ior?iistry, ?ind so forth. 



U.S,r,R, Kinifitry of Hi:'^hGr and Socoi'/]:\xy Spccialir.cd Education, 
§J^V^9}.}}}1:1 S^}l2z ?ostypaLu::!ichlk}i v VYr,:^h] o Uchgbny^ Z-^vc-doniia SpSll 
^ iSi^i iiP^H (H.^r,'iF.x^k I'ox SntrantLi to HrKhe\^'">.due:LtionaT Iiis^ 
in the U.J^S.K. in lv7l), (>!o3cc'.m 'Mfir^Jier School*' Riblishing Houno, 
3971), pp. Il-'IS. }lt?re'±ftor ciled as KandJ-ocVc for Those ^nter- 

in{: IiJgher Sch£^ols£ in 1971,. 
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TABLE 1 

LIST OP vSF2GIAIJZATI0:;S 0FFSR3D BY SOVIET HIGHER 
CORRSSFOIuDS-JClC SCHOOLS TO UlffiSKGRADUATES - 1971 

Specialty 

Cede " S peciali^atA or.s 

0105 Geophysical Methods of Prospecting 

for aixl Sxplox-ing Mineral Deposits 
0201 Mine Surveying 

020^ Enrichment and Concentration of 

Hi n Grain 

O^lji- Shipbuilding and Repair 

052^ Shipload Machinery and MechanisriS 

0525 ••••••.•••.«••• ShipLoard Povjer Installations 

0530 «.•••• Optical Inr>trranonts 

0535 •«.•••• Aix-cx^af t Construction 

053? Aviation Engines 

OoO^h Dielectrics and Seni-conductors 

0606 • .«..• Autor.ation and Telemechanics 

0603 pa.ectronic Coiaputer Instruments 

0611 Electronic InGtrurionts 

C6lV Aviation Instrument Construction 

0621 Technical Operations of Aircraft 

Instruments and Electxdcal Equip- 
ment * 

0629 SOiiii -conductors 

0639 • •.«....• Autoriction and Composite l':echan3 na- 
tion of Cheiaical Technolosical Proc- 
esses 

OChZ Information Keasurenent Techniques 

0701 Radio Encineering 

0703 •<..••..••«..•. Radio Cosnmuni cations and Eroadca.stin£; 

0705 •........«.••.. Construction arid i^oduction of Radio 

Equipinent 

0706 Dpsrations of Aviation Radio Equip- 

nont 

0708 Hulti-ch.anncl Electric Cor,inunications 

0801 Chc;riical Technoloj)" of Processing 

Pe-b:oleum and Gas 

O8O3 Teclinolosy of Nonorganic Compounds 

and Chemical Fertili:^ation 

OSOjJ Technolo£:y of Electrochenical i^^oc- 

esses 

0306 ^ . Chemical Technology of Astringent 

fete rials 

^307 , Technolo;:;y of }iasic Organic and Oil 

Chemical Synthesis 
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TABLE l~Contlnued 

Specialty 

Code jSpeclalizations 

OBlO , Chemical Technology of Plastic Kasses 

0311 , , , Chiemical Technologj' of Varnishes, 

Paints, and Kon-netallic Coatings 
0312 Technology of Ruh'ber 

0813 « « « « • Chemical Technolo£;y of Cinematographic- 
Photographic Materials 

0330 , Chemical Technology of Ceramics and 

Refractories 

O83I Chemical Technology of Glass 

0333 Technology of Chemical Flhors 

0903 Chemical Technology of Wood Processins 

090-'^ Technology of Cellulose and Paper In- 
dustry 

1106 • . • « Technology of Leatiier and Fur Industry 

1107 Technolory of P0liT.eri7.cd Coating Syn- 
thetic Leather Materials 

1301 •••«••# t t t Engineering Geodesy 

1302 , , Astro-geodesy 

1303 « t Aerial Photographic Geodesy 

130^-^ ••«•.••« Cartography 

15^1 sc.t4«««««,«,«« Agro-chemistry and Soil Science 
15^^'+ «•••##•••#•#••• Plant Protection 

1510 Electrification of Agriculture 

16C6 , riaritime Jlavigation 

1607 Internal VJaterway I^avigation 

1610 • Operation of Aircraft and Engines 

1^>12 Operation of Shipboard Power Instal- 
lations 

1613 Operation of Shipboard Electrical 

Equipment 

2019 Biology 

2103 «.«..«« • . t Foreign Languages 

2105 Physics 

2106 Natural Sciences 

2109 « Drafting and Drawing 

2110 «..«•.. Preschool Pedagogy and Psychology 

2311 Dofcctology (Handicapi^ed) 

^ll^f- . . . . « . • . • Physical Education 

2119 Music and Singing 

2120 ...... General Science and Physics 

2201 Piano (Organ) 

2202 Orchestral Instni-nents 

2203 Folk (Kusiciil) Instruments 

2206 . . , < Choral Directing 

2207 (Musical) Composition 

2209 « « • . Dramatic Theatre and Cinona Acting 

2211 Drruma Production, Staging ejid Direct- 
ing 
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TABLE 1— Continued 

Social ty 

Code Spe cl al. i at 1 ons 

2215 « • Cine^.a Operation Techniques 

2220 , . , « . Gra^phics 

Source: Compiled fron data in MVSSO, lia ndbpok for Those En tering 
U,S>S.R, Kicher SchoolG in 1971, PP. 11-12, 
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Corrcrspondenco Aspirantura ( Fog t^rxadua to ) Tralnin.q 

Aspirantura training (day, evening and correspondence) is consid- 
ered the princip^il neans of preparing teaching and research personnel 
for higher educational estatlishments and research institutes of the 
Soviet Union, It should be stated here that aspirantura training does 
not necessarily resiat in the avard of a higher degree, Hovrever, it 
prepares graduate students for candidate degrees and for the defense of 
a dissertation,^ 

Aspirantura students ^ire selected from among applicants under 
fox^ty-five years of age on a competitive tosis. The prog?:an lasts for 
t\vree years j houcver, for cox^espondence students, it usually talces 
longer. ApplicDiits must have completed higher education in the field 
they Kish to specialise, mst have demonstrated an aptitud.e for research 
work, and nust have had research training and industrial experience for 
at least two ycaxs in the specialties chosen. 

After the conplction of aspirantura training at either a higher 
educational or scientific institution, students are eligible for can- 
didate and doctor degrees. These are usually sequential and are awarded 
for outstanding vrork, such as a dissertation of high q^uality. 3 

1 

^U.S.S.K, Ministry of Higher and Secondary Spocia3.ized Education, 
SK^^v^i'jlvnllc cllja Fos tii ?a I ushch i kh v Aspirantura i Soj sJ^atelei Uchenoi 

foVsIitrants to Graduate'' b^tudylmd~ 
Scientific Hesfe.-^rch for the I)e.gree of CcUididato of Sciences), (Moscow: 
"Higher School'' Publishing House, 19^0) t PP. 18-0.9. Hereafter cited as 
MV330, Hand hook for £Vitranis to Gr?jlirxt9. Study. 

^Ibid. 
^Ibid. 
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TABLE 2 

PARTIAL LIST CF S?EGIALIZATI0??3 OFFERED SY SOVIET 
HIGHI^R ECUCATICIIAL AN3 SGIEivTIFIG INSTITUTIONS 
(REGULAR, CORHSSrOX^DSNGE, AlU) 
SVSiaNG) TO ASPIi?ANTS 

A gronomy 



530 • • • • Asrlcultiire 

531 • t • • Land Inprovement 

532 ... . Soil Science ' 

533 .... Agrochemistry 

535 .... Vesetable Growing 

536 ... . Fruit Gro'wii^.g 
53? .... Wine Groviing 
53B . . . . Plant Grovins 

539 .... Subtropical Culture 

5^1-0 . . . • Phytopatholcsy 



Philoso phical Sciences 



620 t . : . Dialectical and Historical Katerialis.T. 

621 .... Thoorj'' of SciDntific Conununisn 

622 .... History of Riilosop'hy 

623 .... Harxist-Lsninist Aesthetics 
C?A .... y.ai^zist-Lenlnist Ethics 

625 .... Scientific Atheism 

626 .... Lo{;ic 

62? .... Philosophical Problems of Natural History 



SovjTcej Conpilod from data in MYSSO^ Handbook for FntraJitf: to Graduate 
Study , pp. 210-211. 
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Expter.ditures in tho Soviet High eg-* Education 
~ CorresTondertce System 

The quality of specialist trainins is related to the economics of 
higher education; in otVier Kords, Iott fpraduation rates, grade repeating 
and drop-outs all play an injportant role in deterinining expenditures. 
Therefore, on the "basis of these data, losses caused by deficiencies in 
the quality of Soviet specialised corrsspondance training can be fairly 
veil ascertained. 

In 196*'^-, only ^^6,5 j^rcent of the students who h:id been accepte-d 
for correspondence instruction in 1958 vere graduated fron the hi^ljer 
educational institutions. For ex?i)nple, in the Rostov University, of 
those Kho £praduated in the years 1959-196^'^t only 20 percent completed 
their specialty in ip.athej}<atics. In ^rosco^^ Univt?rsity in 19^ # only 
17.8 percent of the students accepted for ccrrespondence instruction 
in j'!athor.atics conpleted their courses. In the last ten years at 
Irkutsk Unive7:sity, no more than '^lO percent of the corre.spondence stu- 
dents completed instruction in the Russian language and literature, 
with the average ruch worse in mathenatics. **• 

Therefore, it can t^e readily seen fro-^i the tricf statistical data 
given that corrervpondence study l-econes more expensive as the drop-out 
rate increas'^s, 

Accoidiiic to Soviet educational staticlics, the cost of supporting 
one student in the universities for one year (not including outlayr> for 

^E. M. Reruennikov, Ekorjoni cheskia R-Dyeniy Vyssh^go Obra2;ova n3 j a 
y SSSR (j;corjon;:c I^oUijms "cTf >Iigh©l:'?Tdul:atacrn''in the U.S. S.R.J, (M<(?iscowx 
•'HigJiffr School*' P^jblishJng House, 1968), p. 100. Hcreaft(?r cited 
Rcinennikov, Scorwnic Probl emn of Higher Fducatl on. 
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capital construction) anounts to 970 rubles for day instruction cuid 80 
rubles for correspondence instruction. Therefore, the entire period of 
trrdnlng for one specialist in a university amounts to 4,850 rubles 
(9?0 tines five years) and 430 rubles (eighty tines six years) for a 
correspondence student. Consequently, based on these figures, the ratio 
of expenditures for training one specialist by correspondence instruction 
as compared vath regular- full-time instxniction is 1:10. However, in 
tailing into consideration the expenditures involved in training drop- 
outs, it was estinated that the total expenditure becoraes about 1,300 
rubles vrhich brings the ratio do-^^i to about 1:4,^ 

In order to obtain a nore exact figure for correspondence instruc- 
tion, the enterprises* contribution to the cost of training a stur'ent 
Kust also bo considered, including the travel pay, furloughs for corres- 
l>ondence lectures and examinations, etc. Also, the outlays for awartis, 
stipends and scholarships have to be included in the exi>enditures. 

In 1972 f Economist L. Tulchinskii stressed that correspondence 
students tidying without interrupting production" actually brought 
the Govornnont a revenuo. He explained that the expenditures for cor-- 
resix)ndence study were nullified because of the increased qualifications 
thr,t KorJcers obtained in taking correspondence courses. It uas estimated 
thvX for hif^her school day students the lag bctvroen vhat the Government 
expanded for specialised education and the tiji.e it took after graduation 
before it wzis eonsidort^d paid up i;as usu^illy five years? for conresiK)2:dence 
students thore vv-n no lag reported b<jtvreen the expenditures and uhe tirr;e 

A. Ivancrv, "?;x}>:'>idituros for Iii^rhor Education Cox-ivspondcnce Stvtiy 
NovoG f:unskc>o ^l]^^ (Iu^m Kusf.ian .I'oixi), KovoMor 5, lo-/?, p. 8 
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it took before it was considered . paid up, since it actually paid for 
itself. 1 




1 

Oira?.ov;>p.li:i v SSSH {Vi t::ir.cial ' l'r'obi?:n.o of Ho>-e\^;Kionai iMTicaiTon '^^ 
the U.y.S.R.) (>to;rcowi I>u'bllr,hj n,^ Hcuso, IVCii) , p. 106. 
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CHAPTEH IX 



/J)MISSION TO HIGHER CORRESPONDSNCB SCHOOLS 
Current Adjulssion Procedures 

In order to undc-rstar.d the procedures for admission to Soviet 
higher correspo-idence schools, tliO process has to be undorstccd. It 
should bo eniphas>ized that, presently, Soviet students are not actually 
forced or coerced into specific fields of study by their government. 
For example, t*he Soviet state periodically announces how rfipjiy specialists 
are needed in certain categories vrhereupan the schools vrill accept stu- 
dents desiring to study in these fields. The individual chooses his o>rn 
field and coriipates for a position. Of course, it should be pointed out 
that the Governnent, by controlling the admissions, based on projected 
State needs, in effect is deciding ;;hat a student shall study. For ex- 
ample, in Table 3 it is shov;n that in 1963/6^; there were 12^,000 students; 
adnitted to hicher correspondence instruction to speciali2.e in education, 
and 117,500 students to sixjcialize in industry and construction, Appar- 
ently, the above-mentioned specialties vrere considered tlie riost critical 
ones for that year, (See Appendix II) 

Of course, the Soviet Governrrient uses many techniques to attract 
students into critical fields, such as avrarding stipends, bonuses, schol- 
arships and various extra living expenses. Therefore, in wnl^ins selec- 
tions, students tend to choose those specialties which arc most lucrative, 
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Students may apply for admission to higher correspondence schools 
of their own choice, Hov^over, the admission quotas are not determined by 
the number of students desiring to study a given specialty, but by the re- 
quirement of the Soviet planners. In this regard, it should be further 
stated that Soviet planners decide the apiount and type of education to be 
offered. For example, they detexT\lne how many students shall be trained 
as engiiteers, teachers, scientists, physical education specialists, and 
so forth. ^ 

Therefore, in sumnari^ing, it is v/orthy to note that the actual re- 
quironcnts of the various branches of the national economy are used by 
planners as the basis for detorminins short-and long-term plans for the 
admission of specialists to higher education. 

On the application form for enrollir.ent, a student is requiu:eJ to 
indicate what sp-ecialty he dc-sires to complete, inereiore, a student com- 
mits himself to a specific prograjn of training and to a specific school 
Khich offers that form of training. After the application forms and cre- 
dentials are exa^iined and the necessary security checks are made, the ap~ 
pliccint is thercujon either accepted or x^ejected.^ 

Admission to higher correspondence instruction is by competitive 
examination, as in the rcgiilar higher school system. The only difference 
is that applicjints are not restricted as they are in the regular higher 
schools, by the age limitation of thirty^-five years; actually, there is 
no age limit for correspondence students with the exception that they are 
required to have a mlnimiun of two years vrork experience prior to admission. 

^DoWitt, Ed uccitton in tj^e U,S>S,R . , p, 2h3. 
^Ibld., p. 2^15. 
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students obtain leaves of absence from their v^ork, without loss of pay, to 
cOiT.s to the schools for exaiiiination sessions,^ 

The national entrance exaip.inations for higher correspondence students 
are prepared by the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialised 
Education, Students ta!:e exair.lnation3 in the Russisin language and litera- 
ture and other sub jects^ depending on their specialty. For example, stu- 
dents sec-king an engineering specialty take entrance examinations in p.ath- 
enatics (vnritten and oral) and physics (oral); vrhereas, in the soci^vl 
sciences, hur.ruiities, arts and teacher training, the students take cra3, 
exaniinal-ionG in the history of the U,S»S,R. as well as other subjects re- 
lated to their specialty. Inasmuch as ^any examinations are oral, it 
places a great responsibility upon the adnission comraittce of a higher ed- 
ucational institution to select the bast enrclloes, Tho conpetiticn for 
regular day school Is much gT.*eatcr t]i?vn for correspondence or evening 
for Iris of study? therefore > it is easier to be accepted to the latter typo 
schools. Applicants for correspondence study ncy take the entrance exam- 
inations at the higher school nearest their residence, ar. indicated by 

2 

the correspondence school to v;hich they are applying. 

Teachers, v;ho have completed p^edagogical institutes and arc ;rorking 
in eleriiontary, secondary, or vocational schools, including tcchnicunrs, a.re 
adjnitted to higher p-Ddagogical correr,i>ondenco institutes vrithout entrance 
examinations if they apply for education courses as their specialty, 

^Ro5en, ParUtimQ Education, p. 53; MVISSOj }{andbook for Those rCn tor- 
ing U,S,S,R. Hi gher ^c:ieo ;s in 1972, pp. 9-10. 

2 

DeWitt, Education In tho^ U.S^^i-^:- 1 PP- 256^25?; "Who Will Enter the 
Higher Schools," Izvestlia ^(Wews), Au£urA Ik, 1971, p. 5; •V.dinissiou to 
Higher Schools," Is^vgstila (News), Kay 8, 1971, p. 5. 
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As in other specialties, con-espondence applicants in education must have 
a mlninium of two years work experience prior to admission.^ 

Adnlsslon to Correspondence Higher Part y School 

Adrnfssion of students to the Correspondence Higher Party School of 
the Central CoRmittoe of the CPSU is cairied out by the recommendation of 
the Party, Members of the GF3U, v;ith a secondary education, may be admit- 
ted to this school up to forty yeaxs of age, having a minimum of three 
years of party memboi^ship. After passing the admission tests, the students 
must present the proper credentials and verification of party membership. 
The admission test consists of the pi-inciples of Karxism-Leninism, the 
Russian language, and Geography, £,tudents are given tvo Keeks leave of 
absence from their joxk with pay to prepare for the examinations,^ 

Rules for Admission 

According to the 1972 Hsindbook for students entering higher schools, 
the follOKing priorities for admittance were established for those study- 
ing **without interrupting production" j 

1, First priority was to be given to those vrho enroll in technol« 
ogical and agricultural courses related to their work or to 
those who completed their military service and ai-e in reserve 
status, 

2, The remainder of the enrollees vrere to include those who are 
studying subjects not related to their work according to the 
following priority: 

^Kochko, ct al,. Educational Plannin?^, p. 253, 
2 

"Ocherednot Priem Slushatelei v Zaochnuiu Vysshuiu Partlinuiu Shkolu, e 
(Prloritie:> in Admitting Students to the Kighfir Party Correspondence School), 
Pci rtijnala Zhi 2n^ (Party Life), (Kfeirch 6, 1971). P. 80, 
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a. those vho have no less than two years of practical experi- 
ence in the specialty to be studied. 

b. those who have completed the secondary school with a gold 
or silver ncdal, or conpleted a secondary specialized ed- 
ucational institution with a diploma of distinction, 

c. those who have conpleted a secondary school and were awarded 
a certificate for excellent completion of one or more dis- 
ciplines which are related to the higher educational entrance 
exaninaticns. 

d. those showing a capacity for certain branches of knowledge 
corresponding to the selected courses of study, and also 
those participating in school and otlier academic circles, 
including the Olympics , and competitions organiHcd by higher 
educational institutior.s and organizations,^ 

Any question of prioi-ity concerning admission was to be resolved by 
the higher educational admissions coninittee. 

In addition to the above rules, in February 1972, it was further 
stated that only persons working in branches of the national economy, 
culture, education, and public health would bo accepted for higher cor- 
respondence or evening instruction. For purposes of adnirsions, prefer- 
ence was to be given to parsons whose Job corresponded to the specialty 
which they had selected to study. ^ 



^U.S. Joint Publications Research Service, H.ighc;r School System of 
iL-Sil.^. I Mtiln Decrees, Orders, and TnstrucTior.s. PaxtJ ^''t^f'^TZ 
port 891 SepteTntor 11, 1959, p. TUO; XVS50, Har.dtook for Those Ent«-~ 
in^ U.S.S.P . Higher Education , p. 3. ^ ■ 

2 

Ibid . 

3 

A. A. Bofidcmov, "New Reculations for 1972 Admissions to Correspond- 
ence Study, " Izvfistiia (News), February 29, 1972, p. 2. . 
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StatistlcG on the Aclnlnsion of Corr«9nT)ondence 
Students to }Ilgher Sdyols 

Starting with 19^0, the number of correspondence students admit- 
ted to higher educational institutes steadily rose with the total sur- 
pacsing the nurrvVer of day students in I96O; this total reached its highest 
peak in I965, murvbering 350|100 correspondence students. Since then, there 
has been a steady decline in the nur^bcr of correspondence students boiiig 
admitted Kith the total in I97I decreasing to 278,300, reprcsontint only 
32 percent of the total nio.bor of students admitted. At the saiae tine, 
the regular day students represented about ^6 percent of the total adi.iit- 
ted, (See Table ^ and CShart The decrease in correspondence stu« 

dents su,ggests that the Soviet GovcriaiT.ent probably feels that correspond- 
ence study has not lived up to its expectations qualitatively speaking. 
In this regaaxi, Many Soviet educators have coiaplaincd that higher corrcG- 
pondence study is inferior to the regular higher school instruction. At 
the end of I97O there was a total of fifty-one universities in operation 
in the U,S.S.R, Of these, forty-five had day, evening and correspondence 
divisions} four had day and correspondence divisions; and tvo uere ex- 
clusively day schools. The total number of students admitted to the 
fifty-one universities in 1970 was 96,289 of which 25,388 or 26 percent 
were corrcspondonce students. Detailed admission of university students, 
including day, cox^respondence, and evening students bxo given In Appendixes 
V and VI, 

Admissions Corinittee 

The inploir^entation of the adraissions policy and the processing of 
applicants are handled by members of an admissions committee for corres- 
pondence study of a given higher school. This conmitteo consists of 8 

ERIC , 89 
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Chart iii, -rNiim'ber of HIghisr i Corrdsik)nd6r(c6 
Students Admitted to- Hi^er 
Sohoble, for -Seldcted Years r 
19^0rl971. 



(in thotisands) 
400ir 




1950 



I96Q 1965 1970 



Sourcei Central' statistical AdjniniEtration, Na rodrioe KhozlalstVo 

SSSR (National Econony of the' U.'S.S.rT)- 19 22-1972 . (Moscow;' 
Statistical PulrllGhing House, 1 1972), :p..WO;. UNESCO, Access 
to. Hif:her Educati on, National i Studies , UI^'ISCP ^ndllnte?:- 
nationEd Asoociation of Universities, Vol. Ill (Paris il 
UNESC0, 1965), p. W. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■■* • 
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to 25 menbers. The vice rector or prorector for correspondence or even- 
ing study in a nember of the ccnnittee, whereas the rector is the chair- 
man. Other menibers are usually deans of various facid.ties, chairmen of 
departments, and others who represent the CPSU, trade union and Konsonol 
(Young Comnunist League) orsani nations. Therefore, this connittec doos 
not consist solely of acadenic persons, tut iias nany individuals vrho rep- 
resent the political stx^ucture of the Sovnet Union, ^ 

The Admissions Conmittee exar.iines quite a nunber of docunents re- 
lating to an applicant before he is pemitted to take the entrance cx?ja- 
ination and appear for final scz^ccning. For example, an applicant has 
to present the follovdng documents 1 a passport, lailitary service record, 
autobiography, medical ce>?tificatc, residence certificate, rjaturity cer- 
tificate, and recent photographs. Besides, character references and an 
emplojijient rccoivl are required. In the recorincndations. the character 

references should elIso ii^cli;de statements by either the CPSU, Komsomol > 

2 

or trside imion organisations. 

In addition to the adnissions connittec, the director of a hii;:hex'^ 
educational institution appoints an exariination comiittce \rhich grades 
entrance examinations and conducts oral examinations. The board of ex- 
aminers consists of i-'iciibers v;ho are specialis^ed in the various subjectfj 
vhich they grade. They handle no raore than I50 exardncos; any excess is 
haiidlcd by anolhc-r bor.^d. It should bo emphaj^ijiod that monbcrs of the 
adr.iissions coramittee cannot servo on the exanination board, 

Usually at the b-ori-^^^i^ig of tiuiamcr the hicher correspondence os- 
tablishnonts announce, tteough various neu5pw^..p^rs, journals and bulletin 

^Kot;hI:o, et al,. Educational Hannln^, pp. 69-7O, 
^DeWitt, Riucation 1^ the U;iL«ii*^* t ?• 
3iyuU, pp. 243^JiVf, ^ 
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"boards, that they will accept applicants for training in specific spe- 
cialties. Accordins to the rules, an applicant can only apply to one 
estatlishnent at a time. However, if he is not accepted, he can try for 
another institution if there are vacancies. If the applicant passes the 
prelirdnary screening of the adnissions conmittee, he is then eligible 
to take the competitive entrance examinations. This leads to a sec^'nd 
screening by the admissions committee who either accept or reject an ap- 
plicant "basGd on his exanination grades,^ 

Gover nraer.t Policies on tl^e Selection of 
Students fron 1917 to Present Tiige 

Academic admission criteria were virtually in total disuse in the 
Soviet Union fror.i 191? until about 1935. During the 1920 's and early 
1930' o, prcfercr.ce in adnission was given to all those who were workers 
by origin, and their descendants, whether they had the necessary educa- 
tional qualifications or not. Although discrimination against applicants 
based on social origins war. officially abolished in 1935i political aiid 
social screening is still a fact of life. However, Soviet higher educa- 
tional establishrients today do require that applicants must have a sec- 
ondary education and nuot take qualifying entrance examinations. 

The require.T.ent of prior enplojTnont as a condition for preferential 
adnission status to higher education has led many youths to take produc- 
tion jobs in industry or agriculture merely to fulfill this requirement. 
This situation has not alvfays produced satisfactory results. Many en- 
terprises have conplained that youths working towai'd fulfilling admissions 

1 "Admission of Students to Moscow Otlast Fedafrogical Institute," 
Uchitel 'skaia Ga^eta (Teachers' Newspaper), May 25, 1972, p. DeWitt, 
Education in thft U.S.S.R . , p. 2^^^, 

^"CoiTesix)ndcnce Training," p, 80> KV3S0, Handbook for Those Entering 
U.S.S.R. Higher Schools in 1972 , p. 6, q« 
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rcquirencnts are merely "passing the time of day" and are completcjly dis- 
interested in their work,^ 



Revival of Preparatory Divisions 

The new policy of admittins applicants to higher cdiication after 
two or liiore years of Kork experience has revived the preparatory typ-3 of 
instruction. In the 1930 's a muatcr of higher educationiil establishments 
set up preparatory courses for students who had completed secoiidc-iry e-d- 
ucation but needed refresher courses in order to pass entrance examina- 
tions for adnission to higher educational cstahlishrientr-^ These courses 
vere usually offered in the sujrj-er and were scheduled so that applicants 
could take their entrance examinations in August, " 

By 1958, as the nu^Tiber of applicants uith work experience increased, 
tv7o types of preparatory courses vere offerc^l: the full academic yc£X 
course or the summer course. Besides these courses, sp.ocial lectures 
Kere offered "by the Society for the Dissemination of Political and Sci- 
entific KnoHled^^e, vhlch Vfere directed toward assisting students in pas- 

3 

sing entrance orcaminations. 

During this period., preparatory couz^ses vrere also offered "by cor- 
respondence departments of universities and other higher institutions, 
supervised by Komgcinol organisations, which selected promising youths for 
these courses. 



^"Role of Correal: oridence Education," Giirrent Digest of Soviet Iress, 
Vol. XXV, N'o. 1 (January 3I, 1973), 6; "On Wr^sures fbrYurther Jraprove- 
ment of Higher Education in the Country," Fravda (Truth), July 30, 19?2, 
pp. 1-2; DeWitt, Education in the 1>, S.S.R >, p. 233-25-'^ 

2 

DoHitt, Educate on in U. S.S.H. , p. 2^1-. 

^rbid., p. 253. 

^ibid. - 94 
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For a fow years, interest in preparatory courses diminished? how- 
ever, in 19-'S, undoubtedly because of the shortage of specialists, the 
Ministry of Hisher and Secondary Specialised Education ?vgain revived the 
preparatory prograris for higher-school-bound students. It asserted that 
students frcvfi Icxge cities did considerably better than those from rural 
areas on their entrance examinations j this vas attributed partly to the 
inferior ruval secondary schools v;hich did not adequately prepaire stu- 
dents for higher education,^ 

Concerriins the above-r.entioncd problon, V, Eliutin, I^inister of 

Higher and Secondary Specialised Education, in July 19^9 stated t 

• • • The chief thing is that vo n.ust help the young people to enter 
higher school. The preparatory courses U3:e one of the tested ways 
to do this. , , , Such ccnrses must bo extended in the rural local- 
ities directly to -the enterprises. Valuable has boon the experi- 
ence of correspor^dence school preparation for the entrance exama na- 
tions, v.hich is cy.coptionally ir.portant to tlie young people v:ho live 
and work in districts far fron the higher school centers. 

It is comrcon knowledge that among those who finish secondctry ed- 
ucation there arc young men and women >?ho for various reasons fail 
to receive high marks. The 2:?:'gunient for ncn-corap'^:titive era-olli^icnt 
of greidup.tes of secondary schools do not take into account the fact 
that young people r.ust not only pass the entrance oxa;iinationc> suc- 
cessfully but should also continue to succeed in their course vovk. 
Lowering the denand for a-dnission will ler?.d to a decline in the 
quality of training of specialists. This must not bo allovrcd, 

Thcroforo, thj prep^xatory courses arc otio of the tested izays to 
do this. It would be exprrdient to create j:ethods in the higher 
schools for preparing secondary graduates so that there is a £7radual 
transition fron secondary to higher school levels, ' 

In July 1969, thic CFSU Central Committee and the U.S,S,R, Council 
of Kinistorr* p-^LSscd a ri?Golution to raise the general education of young 
industrial, kolkhos and sovkiioa workers by organizing preparatory divi- 
sions at hi^icr schools to prepare then for admission to higher education. 



^A, Yeaielianov, "Assist Kural Youth to Knter Higher P>iucation Insti- 
tutes," jVatrda (l^uth), Novcnbcr 1, 19^''^8, p, 3, 

^V, P, Kliutin, "ft^ejiaratory Courses;" l Yavda (Truth), July 19, 1969, 

P. 3. 
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As a consequence, in Septenibor 19^'9r ^-ove than 20,000 students were en- 
rolled In preparatory dlvioions. Over 190 preparatory divisions went Into 
opcrci-tion at various higher educational institutions. In Moscow, 17 pre- 
paratory divisions ws>re pi -iced into operation at the following institu- 
tions: Tiic Moscow 3ta.te University, Institute of Railroad Engineers, 
Institute of Econor.ics, and others. In Loninf^xad, preparatory divisions 
at tl'ic follo-rinc institutes vrent into operation: polytochnical, ship- 
building, electronics, and others. All these hi{;:;her schools were to have 
day, evening and correr^pcmdence pz^epaa^atory divisions,^ 

The entrance exar.inations and curriculum for these divisions v:ero 
established by the U.S.S.R. ?:inistry of Higher smd Seconda.ry Si^ci.alizod 
Education. The Ministry also stipulax a that the poriod of study in jire- 
paratory divisions was to be eirht r.tanths for these who studied full -tine, 

2 

and ten moni:hs for those who studied in the evenings or by ccrrospondcnce. 

In 1970, it wa^ reported that the preparatory divisions (xesulcu', 
evening and coiroopondence) attached to the vaxlcus Koscow ond Leningrad 
hijiher schools, including others located throughout the Soviet Union, 
had proven to be nost effective in preiJciring rur^il youth for ad^iissio)i 
to I'iigher schoo].s. I5any of those who fomerly vrci^e not able to pass the 
entrance exar:irations now vrere able to cori'pate very favorably with the 
lirban studonio and had fiuccessfully entered higher educational establish- 
ncnts.-^ 

After throe yeai^s of operation, the U.S.S.K. Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Speciali'/.ed r>lucation announced in 3972 that there were 52'^ 
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^V. Vinocur, "Intervievr ConcornJn;-: rrepcratory Divioion:;, " Pra\ija 
(Tiuith), Octolor 31, 1969, P. 3. ' 

-^"iToiwratcry Couracc," Pravda (Truth), July 2h, 1970, p. 3. 
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parcparatory dlvisj.ons in oporation serrins 68,000 students throusiiout the 
country. Of this nmbcr it vas emphasized that the porfomance of even- 
ing and correspondence students >ras sonevdiat lower than those stvidjrlng 
during the day. (See Tatle 5) 



TABI£ 5 

PREPAW.TO?^Y DIVISIONS C? HIGIIKH EDUa\TI0N.4L INSTITUTIONS 
AND TAB TOTAL KUMMSR OF STUDENTS ATTEXDIWG 
TKSM FOR SSD^CTBS YSAESt I960, 1971-72 



Years 


Total tru.-p."bor of Pre- 
paratory Divisions 


Total Kuatar 01 Stu- 
dents Attending 
Them (Bay, Evening, 
and Correcpoj\dence) 


i960 


191 


20,000 


1971 


^91 


62,000 


1972 


52i|- 


68,000 



Source J Central Statistical Adidnistration of the 
U.S.S.R, Council of Ninisters, Narodnoe 
Kh oy-lais tvo S3SR (U.S.S.R, National 'fcconomy) 
19>Z-^19?P~, (Moscow J Statistical Publishing 
House, 1972), p. 27. 
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CHAPTER X 



TYPSr^ CF U.S.S.R. HIGHER EDUCATION G0HR3SP0NDENCE 
SCHOOLS, INCLUDING LOCATIONS, CURRICULA, 
AND NUM3SR OF STUDENTS 

■ yyp^s of Higher Correspondence Schools 

Education by corresponderxe at tho higher levels is offered in the 
Soviet Union largely through spscialized independent correspondence In- 
stitutes, officially accredited as higher educational institutions, and 
hy correspondence departnents ( fakul'tety ) of regular higher schools, 
such as universities and institutes, Kany regular full-time higher ed- 
ucation institutions have a correspondence department with fields of 
specialization similar to those of feared by regular programs,^ 

Independent Higher C orr e s pond en c e Institutes 

Independent higher correspondence institutes have nany branches 
scattered throughout the coiuitry, as well as study consultation centers, 
known as UKP's, Tncse institutes are of tvro types i All-Union ( Vsesoiuznyl ) 
and local institutes, with the former having many branches and the latter 
having cithor no branches or a very limited number,^ 

In 1972, there were fourteen independent Soviet higher correspond- 
ence institutes (devoted exclusively to correspondence training) of which 
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^Nozhko, ot al, , Educational Planning , p. 66, 

^DsWitt, Sducr-tlon jji the U.S.S.R . , p. 23^1,. 
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ten were All-Union > with nany affiliates (fillaly) or teanches, includ- 
ing study consultation center;^ located tJiroushout the Soviot Union* Of 
the total nmaber of institutes, cloven wore located in Hoscowi two were 
located in R,S,P,S.H. but outcide of Moscowi and one was located in the 
Ukrainicm SSR,^ 

In suinnariciing, it should be emphasised that in I967 there were 
eighteen indepenclent higher correspondence institutes in operation. 
Since then, the number vras dlriiniched to fifteen in 1969 and fourteen 
in 19?l-"72, It sihould bo noted that tlio four institutes no longer men- 
tioned as being in operation are as follows 1 Kirov Polytechnical Cor- 
respondence Institute, All-Union Power Correspondence Institute (Moscow) , 
All-Unlon Correspondence Institute for Timber Engineering (Leningrad), 
Arnenian Pedagogical Correspondence Institute (Erevan), Consequently, 
it can bo assumed that these institutes are no longer in operation as 
independent ccrrcsr'Ondenco schools, but have been attached to the reg- 
xHbx technical institutes by the same name, such as the Kirov l^lytech- 
nical Institute. The trend seems to bo tovrard including cori'espondenco 
instructi.on into the regulrx higher school system rather than being an 
indei^ndent entity. 

In addition., it should also be ix^intcd out iixat four con-espond- 
ence institutes which were under the supervision of the R,S,P.S,R, Min- 
istry of Higher and Secondary Specialijied Education in I967, arc now 
supervised by the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialised 

^KVSSO, Handbook for Those Kntcring; U,S,S.R , Kij^jher Pchoolg in 1^72, 
Pi 303. . ' 

NVSSO, Hnndbook for Those Fritovij)^ Higher Schools 

in 1^d2, p. 323? rlriind'b'C^ofc for Those Fntferir.^^lJ .S.S.R , Higher School s 

in i§l2r p. 291, ^ 
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Education. These include the following i All-Union Poly technical Cor- 
respondence Institute, All-Union Agricultural Correspondence Institute, 
All-Union Finance-Econoniics Correspondence Institute, and the All-Union 
Juridical Corresjondence Institute.^ 

Inportance of Specialised Higher Training; 

The importance of specialized technical higher training is seen 
in the proportion of students enrolled 'in technical subjects and in the 
number of such institutions. 

In the school year 1965/66, ^3 percent of all the students (day, 
evening, and correspondence) were engaged in engineering specialties 
(industry, construction, transportation and ccirjnunicationsj , and by the 
school year 1971/72 iho proportion v:as still about ^5 percent (See Ap- 
p3ndix II )# 

It has been estimated tliat in I967/68 bei>?een 85 percent and 90 
percent of all students v;ere enrolled in scientific and specialized 
schools and only 8 to 10 percent were enrolled in the universities. 
Over 70 percent of Soviet higher educational institutions are devoted 
to industry, agricultui-e and econonics,^ 

In the ocaderr.ic year 1971/72, the Soviet Union had 8II institutoG of 
higher education with an cnroll««?nt of over four and a half million 
students; of these, 1,6^0,000 wore correspondence students, (Sec 
Table 6), 



MVSSO, Handbook for Thos^ gntoring U^^S^. Hl£^^?i^ ilEl^^o]^ Ui 1967, 
p. 323; M'/SSO, M^y^d^ok for Those Entering; U.S. S. R. Higher' Schools' in 
3972, p. 303 J *'Vse!Soiu:4nyi^Iuridich€3kii Zaochnyi lnl^ixtuV'njj.l-^V!do\\ 
Juridical Institute), i^lulleton' (Bulletin), No, ?, (July 1971), 6] •7.11— 
Union Juridical Institute,'* J?//estlla (News), Koveniber 2^^, 19?0, p. 6. 

""Euffene K, Keefe, et al, , Ar«a Handbopk for the Soviet Un_ij)n, DA-PAM 
550-95 (>fesh1n2lon, D,C, i U.S. Governr;ent Trlntlnc Office, ISyjJ, p, 296. 
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Examination of the nunber of higher institutes, shown In Table 6, 
from 817 in 19^^0 to a low of 739 in I96O and then a steady rise to Sll 
in 1971 calls for a connent. The main expansion in the network of 
higher schools occurred in the early years and since then, the in- 
creased student enrollment has been handled by consolidating and ex- 
panding the phycical plants of .the existing- higher schools, also by 
establishing; branches, such as evening and correspondence departments 
at higher schools, and at the Plant VTU2-type schools..^ 

Detailed statit^tics concerning graduates of higher correspondence 
establlshmonts, as vrell as the total nujiber of evening students, are 
shown respectively in Tables 7 and 8. 

Soviet schools for higher education have developed' as multinational 
institutions. The national ori^^in of students attending VUZs is shown 
in Apj)€?ndix IV. It is evident that four nationalities — Russians, 
Georgians, Arnenians and Jews—had larger representation mons students 
than their respective share in the population. 

The heavy representation of Russians is particularly striking. 
This accounted for about 60 percent of all the students, ^ while they 
represented about 55 p-rcent of the population. The high proportion of 
Russians can be explained because of the heavy concentration ox schools 
in the H.S.F.S.R. 

In 1963, it wa5i mentioned that R.S.P.S.R. had 881,900 correspond- 
ence students enrolled in hirjior schools, vrhereas there were only 
840,700 full-time students enrolled, (See Table 9), 

^V, P, Eliutin, Higher S chool for ^ Years , pp. 121-122. 
2 

'See Appendix IV. 
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TABLE 7 



TOTAL NUKSSR 0? GI^VDUATES FROM C0HS3SmJDSNCB AND 
EVENIITG DlVISIOIiS 0? HIGHER SCHOOLS, BY 
SELECTED YEARS t 19^0-1966 



Year 


Evening Division 


Corresiondence 
Division 


19^0 




23,900 


1950 


2,000 


29,000 


1957 


7,200 


72,500 


i960 


15.500 


99,200 


1966 


56,000 


lit6,500 



Souroet V. P. ELiutin, cd., Vysshaya S hkola 
SSSR aa ^ l^et (U.S.S.R. Higher 
School for 50 Years) (Koscowj 
"Higher School" I^iblishing House, 
1967), P. 119. 
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TABLE 9 

TOTAL KIGH3R EDUCATIONAL DAY AND C0PJISSF0XT3SKGS 
STUD3KTS FOR SELS-OTSD UNION RBFUBLIG3 FOR I963 



Union 
R«p-a"blic 


Total 
Day 
Students 


ToUl 
Correspondence 
Students 


R.S.F.S.R. 


&4-0,700 


881,900 


Ukraini&n SSR 


231,300 


266,900 


Uabek SSR 


59,500 


67,^^00 


Georgian SSR 


23,600 


37, '^00 



Source I Noahko, et al,, Eduoational KLannin p, 
P. 13^. 
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CUiart 5,-- Number of Graduates from Higher Educational 
Institutions According to Full-time, Corres- 
pondence and Evening Instruction, for 
Selected Years: 19^0-1971. 

(in thousands) 




Source I Central Statistical Adninistration, Karodnoe K hoalaiGtvo 
SSSR (National Economy of the U.S.S.R.O 1 922^1972 
(Moscoki Statistical Publishing House, 1972), p. 4^a. 
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9^ 

In addition, the numbers of part-time (correspondence and evening) stu- 
dents in the fifteen reputlics are given for selected years: I95S/39- 
196^/65 in Table 10. 

Chart 3 shows the trend in total numbers of graduates (day, cor- 
respondence, and evening:) from higher schools, by selected years, 
19^0-71, Of the total nujnber of students graduating in 1971, only 
Ik percent vrere evening students as compared with 56 percent day stu- 
dents, and over 30 percent correspondence 'students. (See Table 8). 

The number of students enrolled in correspondence institutes are 
considerable. Several of these institutes for which data is available 
had an enrol l.tent of 20,000 or over, vdth the largest one having over 
^0,000. (See Table ll). 

Universities with Correspondence D epartments 

Today, most Soviet universities are multidivisional training es- ■ 
tablishments. 2ach division ( f£»J<u] 'tet ) of a university offers a num- 
ber of programs leading to a professional specialty for graduates who 
complete the program. The majority of Soviet universities have six to 
eight divisions, of v;hich one is a correspondence division offering sev- 
eral specialties. 

A sample listing of universities having a correspondence depart- 
ment offering varied specialties is shown in Table 12. 

Comparison of Curricular Offeri ngs by the 
Day , Cor r '9 3 t> .o nd <q n c e and Eveni ng Divisions 
of Moscow St>=ite University and 
Samarkand State University 

The Koscow State University had 25,^68 students in I97I of whicli 
2,026 were correspondence students. In June 1971, 536 correspondence 

ErJc - 137 



95 



TABLE 10 

KUMESR C? STUrerTTS (E\^NIXG AIID C0RRS3P0ND?NC3) , AGCORDIIiG 
TO WIION RErUSLICS, IM HIGHER 2DUGATI0.NVJ. INSTITUTIONS 
VrriO AI^ CONTIMfING PRODUCTIO:^ ViORK WHILS STUDYING: 

1953/59 TO 1964/65 
(Beginning of Academic Year, Figures in Thousands) 



union AepuDxicG 




1 c^.n/Ai 

±ry\j\Jf OX 


1 of,^/fdi, 


J. ■^•■/o^ 


U.S.S.R. 


999,8 


1240,6 


1877,9 


2093,8 


R, S,F, S,R, 


656,9 


797,5 


1172,9 


1295,0 


Ukrainian SSR 


168,6 


218,7 


3^5,5 


386,5 


Eelorussian SSR 


23,4 


27,0 


45,2 


50,3 


Vz'oak SSR 


37,0 


50,0 


79,6 


90,2 


Kazakh SSR 


25.0 


55,8 


69,3 


Georgian SSR 


21,4 


31,1 


46,2 
30,9 


50,0 


Azcrbaidi'.han SSR 


14,8 


17,5 


34,4 


Lithuanian SSR 


8,8 


11,1 


18,4 


21,2 


^roldavian SSR 


6,8 


6,8 


14,1 


18.0 


Latvian SSR 


6,8 


9,0 


14,4 


15,8 


Kirghiz SSR 


5p5 


6,6 


12,0 


14,7 


Tadzik SSR 


7,5 


8,6 


11,6 


13,6 


Armenian SSR 


8,0 


9,3 


14,5 


16,4 


Turkmen S£H 




5,1 


7,6 


8,4 


Estonian SSR 


^•,3 


5,9 


9,0 


10,0 



SourcGi Soviet Educ ation , IX, Ko. 12, (Octoter, I967), 22, 
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TABLE 12 

A PARTIAL LISTING OF UNIVERSITIES 
UITM C0RRS3P0ND2MCE DSPARTrtSNTS 



University 


Location 


Specialties 
Offered by 
Correspondence 
Departments 


Aserbaydshan 
State Univer- 
sity im, S.M« 
KiroY 


Baku 


Kistox-y; Hussian and 
Azerbaydzhan Languages and 
Literature; Library Science? 
Biology 2 Mathematics ; Geog- 
raphy 


Belorussian 
State Univer- 
sity im. V. I, 
Lenin 


Minsk 


History; Russian and 
Beloraissian Lan^uafres and 
Literature; Journalism; 
Law; Mathematics; Geogra- 
phy; Biology; Philosophy 


Bashkir State 
University im. 
Forty Years of 
the October 
Revolution 


Ufa 


History; Russian, Bashkir, 
Tatar Languages a,nd Lit- 
erature; Geography; 
Biology 


Gorkii State 
University im, 
N.I, Lobacheskii 


Gorkii 


History; Russiaii Language 
and Literature; Industri- 
al Planning 


Koscov: State 
University 


Moscow 


Russian Language and Lit- 
erature; Journalism; Phi- 
losophy; Political Economics; 
Geography; Meteorology; His- 
tory of Art; History 


Voronezh State 
University in, 
Lenin Komsomol 


Voronezh 


Russian Language and Lit- 
erature; Journalism; His- 
tory; Biology; Geography; 
Law; Geology; Applied 
Mathematics 



Source i MVSSO , Har.-ibook for Those Entering U.S.S.R. 
Higher Schools "in 1972, pp. 9^P^.' 
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students graduated in various specialties « (See Appendix VI). 

By co?\pjirison, the Samarkand State University had ll,7'+9 students 
in 1971f of Khich ^,623 were correspondence students; in addition, 9^7 
correspondence students gx-aduated in tlie atove-mentioned year. It should 
\)o noted that this school had a greater selection of technical courses 
offered by coixespondence than those offered by the Koscov: State Univer- 
sity. (See Tables 13 and 1^^- and Api>ondlx VI), 

Therefore, based on the statistics given in Appendices V and VI, 
it can be readily seen that the size of an university apparently does 
not determine the size of a correspondence division. For example, the 
Koscov State University only had 10 percent of iiie total nuniber of stu- 
dents enrolled in correspondence instruction; i:hereas, the SaFiark^nd 
State University had almost ^10 percent. 

The difference in enrollinent may be attributable to the accesisi- 
bility of a university. For example, there are no apparent transporta- 
tion difficulties for Moscok students; whereas this could be a problem 
for Samarkand students, Conseq^uently, for soi>ig Soviet students, cor- 
respondence instruction is the only feasible v;ay to attain a higher ed- 
ucation. 

New Forn of Higher Education — Zayod-VTUZ 

In i960, tliere was a significant transforp.ation in day, corres- 
pondence and evening forins of higher education, ensuring a higher level 
of trained specialists. Tlie new forn of higher school for technical 
education, called Zayod-^VTUZ or plant-higher technical educational 
institution, >;as specially organized for workers in industr-ial enterprises. 
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TABLE 13 

COMPARISON OF CURRICULAR OFFERINGS IN THREE 
DIVISIONS OF l^SCOW STATK UNIVERSITY 



Specialty 


Full-time 


Evening 


Correspondence 


History 


X 


X 


X 


Hus*?*^ 2J1 LariPTja^e and 
literature 


X 


- 


X 


Kopiance-Genuanic Lan- 
guares (including 

French t and Spanish 
Languages and litera- 


X 




mm 


Classical Languages 


X 






Journalism 


V 

A 


V 

A 


Y 
A 


x^nxxosopny 


Y 
A 


Y 

A 


Y 




X 


X 




Political Economics 


V 

A 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 


Law 


X 


X 




Physics 


X 




mm 


Astronony 


X 






Matheinatics->5echanics 


X 




— - 


A'dtdI Mnthpnatip*? 

and Cybernetics 


X 






Chemistry 


X 






Biology 


X 








X 






Geography 


X 


X 




Scie!itific CorjpAmism 




X 




Planning National Ec- 
onomy 




X 




Geological Survey and 
Search of Fossils 


X 


X 




Geophysical Methods 
of Search and Ex- 
ploration of Fossils 


X 


X 


M 


Geochemistry 


X 


X 
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TABLE 13— 


Continued 






Spocaalty 


Full-time 


Evening 


Correspondence 


Geophysics 


X 


mm 


- 


Hydrogeologj'- aiid 
iiingiiieoj. inrj ueoj.— 
ogy 


X 


X 




Geography 


X 


X 


X 


Cartopxaphy 


V 
A 


Y 
A 






Y 






Meteorology 


X 


X 


X 


History of Axt 




X 


X 


oxavic iwaiivuageo cnu. 
literature 




X 




Sconord-c's of lacor 




X 




fJastern Languages 
(Arabic, African, 
Chinese, Korean 
and Japan escj ) 


X 


mm 





So\ircG: MYSSO, Hay.dl rook for Thosg Enterir.g Higher Schools 
in 1972, pp. 77"78. 
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TABLE 1^ 

COI^PARISON OF OTRRICULAR OFFERINGS IN THREE 
DIVISIONS OP SAMARKAND STATS UNIVERSITY 



Specialty 


Full-time 


Evening 


Correspondence 


History 


X 


X 


X 


Geography 


X 


X 


X 


Russian, Tadzik, 
Uzbek language and 
literature 


X 


X 


X 


Konance — Gemtanic 
languages (includ- 
ing English, German, 
French and Spanish 
Danguages and lit- 
erature 


X 


X 


- 

• 


Hathcnatics 


X 


X 


X 


Applied Xathernatics 


X 






Physics 


X 


X 




Chemistry 


X 


X 




Biology 


X 


X 




Technology of Ma- 
chine Building 






X 


Metal Cutting Lathes 
and Instrar.ents 






X 


Auto Transport 






X 



Source: MVSSO, Handbook for Those Entgrlnp; Higher Schools 
in 1?7_2. pp. " 80-81. ' '"" ■ 
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including sovkhoses and kolkhoses . Before Korld War II this typo of 

school vfr,s In operation for a short, period of tine and then discontinued. 

Tho Zavod-VTUZ is considered a basic part of a plant. Furthermore, tlie 

training entails the use of plant facilities, laboratories and equipment,^ 

The courses of study at tho ?:avoel~VTUZ are based on combining the 

practical and theoretical apsccts of production. Specialists at the 

plant carry on scne of tho Instruction; Khersas professors and other 

2 

instructors handle tho regular course v?ork. 

The advantage of this type of study as compared to other fonns of 
day, evening and correspondence study, is that it relates tlie course vrork 
to its actual application. The student-worker can systematically and con- 
tinuously apply his studio;, to the processes of production which will be 
connected with his future specialty. Students have access to laborato- 
ries In the plant. During -iho first tlircs years of study, the students 
remain in their usual job. /^ter this period, a student is rotated in 
the different shops and design bureaus, eventually being given a higher 
level pos3.tion, Tho i^olc course of study lasts frow five to six years, 
depending on vihether it is done by day or part-time (evening or corres- 
pondence) study. In the fi.nal year of study a student combines the sci- 
entific reses^'ch nethods learned uith the actual design processes and 

3 

prep-ai-'os a diploma project. 

The folic, ring plants have the Zftvod.->VTUS type of education 
Kascow Autoniobile Plant im, Likhacheva, Leningjrad Metals Plant, Rostov 
Agricultural Machinery Building Plant, and tlie Dneprodzeraliinsk 

^V, P, Eliutin, U,S.S.R, Hi.5;]ier School for JjO Ye:o:s, pp, 121-123. 
2 

Ibid, 
^Ibld, 

o ' - 119 
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Metallurgical Plant. All these plants offer correspondence study in 
the general technical faculty.^ 



CoiT es pond one e Institutes vrith A^pi^ra ntura 
(Gx^aduate Training) 



One of the most iuipoi^tant hisher correspondence schools v:hichi con- 
ducts aspirantux^a training is the All -Union Finance-Economics Corres- 
pondence Institute in Moscow which offers the following graduate courses 
In the economic sciences: political economics, economic geography, or- 
ganisation and planning of industi^y, finance, exchaoige and credit, orga- 
nisation and planning of technical supplies, economic statistics, account- 
ing, and others. In addition, this institute also offers graduate students 
opportunities to vrork on independent studies and research projects, vrhich 
are required in order to earn higher degrees ^ 

It should bo noted that during 19^-, the following lugher corres- 
pondence institutes were given the right to conduct oral examinations 
on the defense of a candidate's dissertation! Northwestern Poly technical 
Correspondence Institute and Koscovr Fedagogica]. CoiTespondence Institute, 
Also, aspirantura divisions were organised during this period at nine 
All->Union Correspondence Institutes as follows: polytechnical, power, 
food, textile and light industry, cnginoering-construction, railroad 
transportation engineers, electrical coninunications,^ 
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"Aspirantura" (Post- Graduate Traininr;), Pedag oglchesk aJ.a Egtslk-- 
lopedila (Pedagogical Sncyclopsdia) , 196'4-, I, IJl; Noahko, "et al. , Mncn - 
tlowal Plar.ning , p. 77. 

-'U.S.S.n. Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education, 
Sprayochni k d3ia Pos tu paiushch 1 kh y Aspiranturu (Handbook for Entrants 
to Giraduate l^ainingX^Mo'scovf ; "Higlior School"'' Pviblishing House, 
P. l6o. 
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Statistics on Aspirants ( Graduate Students ) 

• Postgraduate study by correspondence is very widespread in the 
U.S.S.R. It attracts assistants, lecturers, teachers, also scientific 
workers employed in educational and research institutes; in addition, 
many professionals in industry, also lawyers, doctors, and so forth, 
are included. 

The rate at which aspirants are being trained seen^s to be increas- 
ing each year. In I969, there were 99i532 students attending scientific 
and higher educational institutes. In this connection, 55t^0^ aspirants 
were full-tine; vfhereas ^3i929 vrere part- time students. The breakdovm 
according to the niinbers of aspirants in scientific institutes as com- 
pared with those in higher institutes. were ^2,522 and 57 1 CIO respectively. 
(See Ai^pendix XI). 

The total number of aspirants graduating in I969 vias 25f8lO, of 
whicli 10,62? graduated from scientific institutes; vihereas 15 1 186 grad- 
uated froni higher cducationsil institutions. Of the latter totals, 
^,763 (about ^1-5 percent) and ^,643 (about 30 percent) respectively, 
were part-time students, (see Appendix XI ). 

Appendix XII shows the number of aspirants by branch of study at 
the end of 1970, According to these statistics, there was a total of 
99 1^27 (day, evening, and correspondence) students doing graduate work 
whereas 56,909 or 57 percent vrcre in higher educational institutes. It 
can readily be seen that the most popular field vras engineering, vdth a 
total of 39»979 students, followed by physico-mathematics with a total 
of 11,729. The specialties vdth the least students enrolled were in 
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the fields of psycliolosy and pharmacy. 

It can readily "be seen from the atove-mentioned statistics th&.t 
correspondence instruction plays a Mg role in postgraduate study. 
Apparently, over 45 percent of the aspirants are employed full-time, 
either in higher educational or scientific institutions while working 
on their candidates^ or doctors degrees. 



Candidate degree - it should te noted that this degree is comparable 
to a master 'n degree obtained in the U,S, 



CIIAPrEH XI 

DRAWBACKS IN HIGHER CORRESPONDStlCE EDUCATION 

In rovlorlng laany Soviet articles on higher correspondence study, 
which appeared in newspapers and periodicals, it was quite evident that 
many Soviet educators considered this form of instruction inferior to 
the regu3.ar full-tino instruction. Some of the criticisms mentioned 
were the lack of textbooks , equipment, laboratories and lihraries for 
correspondence students. Also of concern vexe the follo!;dng; tlie enor- 
mous drop-out rate of correspondence students each year; the lack of 
theoretical background among these graduates; the preponderance of in- 
ferior instructors in correspondence study as compared >rith the regular 
higher school faculty* In addition, it vas eniiiasized that too many 
correspondence institutes were concentrated in Moscow and that their 
branches, located throughout the country, were inferior to the mother 
institutions. Recently, the U,S,S,R, Ministry of Higher and Secondary 
Specialised Education stated that the Plant-VTUZ^ type of school might 
very well bo the answer to solving many of the defects existing in the 
higher correspondence system, 

7 _praisal of Higher Correspondence Study 

Although the Soviet Goverament in 195^ announced that the higher 
correspondence system would be greatly expande\l, it also emphasised 

^Y. P, Eliutin, U.S,S,R , Higher School for ^ Years t p. 121, 
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that many changes would haveHo be effected in order to neet the new 
conditions. In this regard, V. P. Eliutin, Minister of Higher and Sec- 
ondary Specialized Education, in SoptemT:>er 1958 asserted: 

Since a large nunber of students will complete their entire 
higher education by means of correspondence or evening courses, it 
is necessary to introduce certain cliajyges in the system of corres- 
pondence and evening study. At present this system has many short- 
Conines, , , , 

It is desirable to reorganize correspondence and evening educa- 
tion in such a way that it \ri.ll he larsely based at the day higher 
educational institutions having qualified professors and instructors 
and adequate material and teaching facilities; while the network of 
branches and UXP's ;d.ll be based at large-scale enterprises. 

... In order to assure the successful work of students study- 
ing by means of correspondence, it is particularly important to 
provide then with nodern textbooks and study aids. In view of the 
large scope of the higher education correspondence and evening sys- 
tens, it is necessary to establish large-scale publishing facilities 
to assure textbooks and study materials for all those studying under 
this syston,-^ 

Continuing vrith the sarae theme, in December 1958, Minister Sliutin 

said; 

. , .Correspondence and evening education must be improved to meet 
the new conditions. The main weakness is that the level of theoret- 
ical training of specialists in correspondence and evening higher 
schools in many instances is belo»: the level of the day higher school 
system. 

Since -the higher schools ^dll develop over the next foxir years 
mainly througli the expansion of cor*respondence and evening education, 
this systen nust be reorganized in such a way as to guarantee that 
the level of theoretical training of specialists vrill be raised to 
meet the new standards made necessary by the uninterrupted develop- 
ment of science and teaching. . . . 

Preference for admitting students to correspondence schools shouH.d 
be given to persons already vrorking in a branch of production related 
to their cliosen field. 

In the higher technical schools, students vdll, as a rule, pursue 
their studies for the first tv;o years vdthout taking time out from 
production and will enroll in the system of correspondence or even- 
ing study. They lall then shift to the day system. In their senior 
years (fourth and fifth years) the students will spend six months to 
a year vrorking as regiaar Junior techmical personnel to learn skills 
of management and production organization.^ 



-"•V.P. Eliutin, "Proposals for Changes in Correspondence Study," 
.Pravcla (iVuth), September 1?, 1953, pp. 

. "On Higher Correspondence and Evening Instruction," 

T7.vestiia "( Me ws ) , DecGmber 2^t-, 1953, p. 10. 
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Althoush sone of the shortcomings mentioned by Minister Eliutin 
were remedied by the return to ten-year schooling (as expressed in the 
Reform of 196^), therefore better preparing the secondary student for 
higher education, nany of the quantitative and qualitative problems of 
higher correspondence study remained unresolved. Only recently it was 
enphasized that the fundamental dravrback regarding the requirements for 
specialists is the fact that the nuimber of technicians and specialists 
has not increased in proportion to the need for them by the national 
econoniy. Even though higher correspondence study has filled the gaps 
to some degree, it has been plagued by deficiencies in the qualitative 
aspects and the unusually high drop-out ratios. Recent criticism by 
enterprises concerning the lack of theoretical background of higher 
coxrespondsnce students has caused the Coinmuni&t Party and government 
to nove toward full-tine schooling as the answer to the ma^u^over short- 
ages. 

It is also important to note thai^ according to many Soviet cduca- . 
tors, the audio-visual approach to higher correspondence education is 
still more or less in its infancy in the Soviet Union! Although many 
regular higher schools have adequate audio-visual equipment, this does 
not always apply to coixrespondence schools. For example, it vras re- 
vealed by the faculty of the correspondence department of the.Kasan 
University in I968 that in addition to the need for programTied instxnic- 
tion, this department also needed filmstrips, television kinescopes, 
transparencies for overhead projectors, records, and audio tapes for 
use in the teaching-learning proces;^,^ 

^NoKliko, ct al.. Educational Planning, p. 6?; Remennikov, Economic 
r ro,ble n^5 of Higher Edut^atlon, p. llo. " ^ 
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It is also extremely important to mention that in taking a poll 
of uiiiversity correspondence students concerning the most effective 
method of teaching, 95 percent decided that the seminar and consul ta~. 
tion sessions vere the most productive in correspondence instruction; 
Khere&s only 5 percent cojisidered the control task assignments as es- 
sential,^ 

Drop-outs in Higher Correspondence Schools 

All correspondence study programs have been afflicted vrith the 

problem of drop-outs. In 1968, it was reported that the drop-out 

figure for higher day school students averaged 5.? percent; vhereas for 

2 

higher correspondence students, the figure was ab>out 5O percent. 

Although the initial enrollment of higher correspondence stu- 
dents has always been very high, the numbers graduating have been small. 
In Rostov University, for example, it was reported that in 196k only 
46.5 percent of the correspondence students, who started in 1958 1 grad.- 
uated. In the Moscow State University from 1959-19^, only 17.8 percent 
completed their studies in mathematics of those accepted from 1953-1958. 
In Irkutsk University in 1967, it was disclosed that only 40 percent of 
the co3Xi'espondence students completed their specialties in the RussiJin 
language and literature in the past ten years. Furthermore, it was 
noted that the drop-out rate of engineering specialists at correspond- 
ence VUZ's has been consistently higher than their counterpoxts at the 



^Ibid. 



^Remennikov, Economic Froblerts of Higher Kdu cation, p. 10?. 
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regular universities; in 1964, it was reported that 56,8 percent of the 
correspondence students enrolled in 1959 had dropped out.^ 

In recent years , the tasic reason for the drop-out situation in 
higher correspondence education has reportedly been the lack of progress 
made in course TOrk, For example, in the Ural University, it was esti- 
mated that the percentages of correspondence students studying in var- 
ious fields, V7ho dropped out because of lack of progress for the five 
years (from 1958/39 to 1963/6^^), were as follovrst mathematicsp 60,2 
percent; philosophy, 52.7 percent; history, 45,8 percent,. In addition, 
other students left for other reasons including: family complications, 
moving to other cities or localities, transfers to day school, and so 
forth. 

In the 1963-6^ acaderaic year the percentage of correspondence stu- 
dents receiving failing grades vras 31*9 p&i'cent in Woscow State Univer- 
sity, 38,5 percent in Rostov University, and 29.^ percent in Ural Uni-. 
3 

versity. 

In an effort to remedy the critical drop-out ratio in higher cor- 
respondence education, a student questionnaire was prepared by the Kin- 
is try of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education and forwarded io 
Ijeningrad, Eelorussian and Tashkent Universities. The 'questionnaire 
was distributed to over 3|000 correspondence students enrolled in the 
various university correspondence departments, with the following ques- 
tions asked I 

^Renennikov, Economic Frobleffis of Higher Education , pp. 100-101. 
^Ibid . , p. 101. 
^Ibid. , p. 112. 
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1. How Kuch longer does it take a correspondence student to 
complete his studies as compared to a regular student? 

2. What are the main reasons for failing examinations? 

3. In your opinion, arc there more effective methods of teach- 
ing correspondence students, besides written assignments, 
lectures, seminar's, and consultations? 

h. What are some of yoxu: reasons for selecting a- certain spe- 
cialty? 

5, va^at influence does correspondence study have on promotions 
in industry? 

6, Are cor^respondenco students provided with proper textbooks?^ 
Many correspondence students drop out because their employers 

deliberately create barriers to their school attendance. The cry by 
managers of some enterprises is that "v/e need workers, not students," 
For excimple, many employers either require that correspondence students 
work overtime or assign them work-shifts conflicting >rith school sched- 
ules. Finally, it has been acknowledged by some educators that there 
is actually no incentive for studying since there is 'no assurance of 

any job benefits or advancement because of a student's increased qual- 
2 

ifications. 

The 20th Party Congress in 1956 noted that the distribution of 
higher educational institutes throughout the country was not equal. 
For example, it was indicated that although the niimbsr of correspond- 
ence- students had {proTm considoro.bly in the Urals, Siberia, Far East 
and Kazakhstan, there were not enough correspondence centers in these 

•^IbM., p. 102. 

^DeV/itt, E ducation in th^ U.S,S,R . , p. 95. 
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areas to hctndle the student load, Furthemore, it was also stated that 

there was no correspondonco training provided in Semipalatinsk, Kustanai, 

Gur'ev,' Aiaur or Chita Economic Administrative Kegions, This Consrcss 

also declared that there was a £p:cat need for new polyicchjiical higb.er 

correspondence institutes in the Eastern part of the country. In order 

to neet this need, it vras proposed that correspondence institutes be 

"built in Sverdlovsk, NovosiMrsk, and Irkutsk,^ 

Although higher correspondence education had improved in quality 

by 1966, this fom had still not achieved equality Tdth the regular 

higher establishnent. In this regard, the 23rd Party Congress adopted 

a resolution calling for the further improveroent of the quality of higher 

coxTQsvor/lonce and evening education to be accomplished in the near fu- 
2 

ture. Achievement of this target was still behind schediQe in 1968 as 
reflected in a statement rifide by economist Remennikov, who 

stressed that the problem of higher correspondence study was not whether 
the naviber of correspondence students should be increased but how the 
quality of correspondence study can be improved. He suggested that a 
pezTianent comjriission for correspondence study be organised in each city 
having many coiTespohdcnce students j this cominission was to work with 
the VIIZ's in improving the quality of correspondence studies, ^ It is 
interesting to note that an article appearing in a Russian periodical 
published in West GeriFiany in 1972 sharply criticized the Soviet higher 



^A. Botvinkin, ot al. , "Attention and Support for Higher Corres- 
pondence Education^" Pravda (Truth), January ?Pr, I958, p. 3, 

2 

"Changes in Correspondence and Evening Schools," Igvestlia (News), 
September I5, I966, p. 5, 

^emennikov, Econcmic ProbPexs -of Higher Education, p. 122, 
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correspondence system as having fallen to a new low in quality. In 
this regard, it was cited that many enterprises were known to have 
actually rejected students who had graduated from higher correspondence 
schools, accepting only the graduates from the regular full'-tine Moscow 
and Leningrad VUZ's , 

The decree of S8pteml)er 1966 gave preference to those wl^o were 
reccnuiiended by enterprises, kolkhozes , sovkhozes and institutions to 
take correspondence courses in their respective specialties. However, 
despite the efforts of the Soviet Governjnent to give preference to 
students entering higher correspondence education,, who had work ex- 
perience in their field of specialization, nany were enrolled in sub- 

2 

jects outside their specialty. 

According to a study, vrhlch was conducted in 196^t it was con- 
firmed that correspondence students, studying outside- of their specialty 
in the r.ajority of cases did very poorly in their course work. For ex- 
ample, it was estimated that 58 percent of the first-year students 
studying in coxTespondence departments of the R.S,F,S,R, universities 
were taking courses outside of their vrork experience and performing 
poorly, ^ 

This was s^ain demonstrated "by aTiOther study shoiring the degree 
of progress made by KaKan University correspondence students in sub- 
jects related and unrelated to their work experience for the acadendc 
year I962-63. (See Table I5), 

^V, Maslov, "Ot Klassa Do KU.assa Studenty Zhivut Blagop/Oluchno , , , 
Froi?. Class to Class Students Live Happily , , ,), iPosev (Sowing Time), 
September, 1972), 31. 

•'Cl-ianges in Correspondence and Evening Schools," Izvestiia (Kews), 
September 15, I966, p, 5, 

^emennikov, Econonilc Proble ms of Higher Education , p, 120, 



TABLE 15 



P3KCSKTAGE OP FAILURES AKOHG KAZAN UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE 
STUD2OTS V70RKIKG IN THEIR SPSCIALTISS AND THOSE WORKING 
OUTSIDE OF THEIR SPECIALTIES, I962-63 



Specialty Groups 


Failures Among 
Those Working in 
Their Specialty 
(percent) 


Failures Among 
Those Kot Working 
in Their Specialty 
(percent) 


Ftech an i c s -fethemat i c s 


31.7 


^5.3 


Biolosy 


13.0 


23.^ 


History-Philosophy 


16.7 


21.3 


Geography 


10.2 


13.2 


Law 


12.2 


14.5 



Source: Remennikov, EconoTnic ProTjlems of Higher Education, 
P. 119, " 



Observation of tho data in tho above table illustrates that the 
differences in percentages of failures between those \iho work in their 
specialty and those v*io do not are not significant in the social sci- 
ences; however, they become greater in the sciences. 

In 1972, a survey was r.ade of the drop-out situation in a number 
of imiversities and technological and asricultU3:al institutes, with the 
following data presented i In the correspondence divisions of many 
higher schools^ up to kO percent of the students were dismissed during 
the first year, and up to 25 percent dinring the second year. (See 
Table l6). As a rule, no more than one-third of the correspondence 
students finished the higher school within the established period of 
six or six and a half years. Finally, the quality of the training of 
specialists by correspondence instruction was also a cause for serious 



TABLE 16 



THE NUM32R 0? DSOP-a-TS (FULL-TIJG AslD CCOR^SPCNDSNCB) IH 
PROFCRTIO:.- TO TH2 TOTAL ITUMESH 0? STUD2HTS 
BY YEARS IK TH2 KIGK2R SCHOOLS 



Poms of Training 
and Sctuc»tion 


1st 
Year 


Year 


3rd 
Year 


4th 
Year 


5th 
Yuar 


6th 
Year 


Regular day classes 
Teclmical, agricultural, 
engineering, ocononics 


0.85 


0.91 


0.95 


0.97 


0.99 


1.00 


CorresTxjndence Courses 
Technical, agricultural, 
engineering, economics 


0.60 


0.70 


0,80 


0.90 


0.97 


1.00 



Notes 1 



As £ho;m in the above table, the percentage of drop-outs for 
the designated specialties decreaseis as a- student progresses to>?ard 
graduation. It is noteirorthy to JWiJtion that ^^0 percent of the cor- 
respondence students drop out in ihe first year as compared vdth 
15 percent of the regular day students. By the sixth year, the 
drop-out rate is alraost nil for both f orris of instruction. 



Source: Kozhko, et al., Educa.tional Planning , p. I57. 
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concern. In twenty-three Uzbek higher schools, 1^2 percent of the cor- 
respondence students received unsatisfactory marhs at an exanination 
session, ^1-8 percent had satisfactory narks, and only 10 percent re- 
ceived narks of cood. or oxcollont. In the Moldavian and Belorussiarx 
Polytechnical Institutes, the absolute mmher of correspondence stu- 
dents Kith passing grades was less than 'l-O percent; vihile for students 
in the day divisions, the figure was 90 i>ercent.^ 

The survey also stressed that in many of the educational insti- 
tutions the nature of work done hy laox^e than half of the correspond- 
ence students did not coincide irith their chosen spocic-aty in the higher 
school. Up to 70 percent of the corresrondence students at the Kishinev 
Agricultural Institxite, the VolGocrad Institute of Engineering, and the 

Tashkent Institute of Light and Textile Ir.dustry did not choose courses 

2 

in their work specialty. 

It was also stated that admission to the first year of higher ed- 
ucation quite often vras handled vdthout consideration for the practical 
experience of the entering students, inasiiiuch as nany corresijondence di- 
visions, dxie to the lack of conpetition, accept virtually anyono who 
passes the exar-iination, Moreover, enrollment usua3.1y took place after 
adraission to the day divisions had hecn completed. Therefore, nany of 
those who could not enter day schooD. enrol3.od in correspondence division 

Other iter.s indicated in the survey were that successful trc%ining 
by correspondencG could not ho attained in suhjects such as physics, 

^M, Anuchln, "Problems of CoxTespondence Education^" Izvestila 
(News), January 6, 1973, P. 5; "The Role of Correspondence Education," 
Current Digest of Soviet ?re?;5 , Vol. XXV, No, 1, Januca^y 31, 1973 1 P. 6, 
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chemistry, electronics and radio engineering, and so forth, vrhich re- 
quired a great deal of theoretical study in addition to a large amount 
of laboratory vork. Also cited vras the fact that the period of study 
for correspondence students should "be doubled, and the field of specialty 
should bo narrowed,^ 

To sum up, it was concluded that hov:cver much the network of cor- 
respondeiice branches, divisions, and UK?s are expanded, they cannot 
replace the full-time institutional departments with their scientific 
potential and highly qualified personnel, including their adequate ed- 
ucational and laboratory facilities. 



Ibid, 
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CHAPTER XII 
SUKMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AKD RSCOJMSNDATIOKS 

SuiTJnary 

Althoush the study is liiaited to those aspects of Soviet higher 
education vrhich ixjost directly affect correspondence study, other forms 
of instruction are also discussed for purposes of cojnparison* In thx^ 
reference, sone of the aspects treated Kerei the historical survey of 
the development of higher correspondence education, including its re- 
lated decrees and laHs; administration of higher educational institutes; 
admission irales and teaching process in the higher correspondence 
schools; types of higher correspondence schools and departments j the 
rate of drop-outs in correspondence instruction, including statistics 
covering admissions, enrollment^ and graduation. Attention was also de- 
voted to the Educational Reform of 1958 i vhich perhapjj played the great- 
est role in making correspondence study one of the rest important foras 
of instruction in the Soviet educational system; this reform was ajnended 
to some decree by the Reform of 196^. * 

To facilitate and complement the factual material, the authoz* pre- 
pared several charts showing the administrative structure of Soviet 
higher education, including tho role of the correspondence department. 
Also contained are Soviet educational statistics, some of which were 
readily available in statistical yearbooks and journals, monographs, 
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and so forth, Althoush some of the statistics contained gaps, missing 
years, end revealed some jusgling of nunhers, basically the figures 
seened to te fairly reliable. It should be noted that to create a 
favorable impresGion, the Soviets on occasion used questionable proce- 
dures of "lumpins" together day, coiTespondonce^ and evening students, 
or correspondence and evening students (knovm as those studying \dthout 
interrupting production). 

The importance of specialized technical higher education is seen 
in the proportion of students enrolled in technical subjects and in the 
nunber of such Institutions, VJith regard to the niLTiber of higher edu- 
cational schools in 1972, there vrere fourteen independent higher cor- 
respondence institutes and 632 regular higher institutions vdth cox^res- 
pondence departments, * 

In the academic year I960/61, 49 percent of all the students were 
engaged in engineering specialties, and by I967/68 the proportion had 
increased to ovor 50 percent. In 1970, it was estimated that betvfeen 
85 percent and 90 percent of the st\:dents ucre enrolled in scientific 
. and speci^llized fields, and only 8 to 10 percent were enrolled in reg- 
ular imivorslties. Besides, over 70 percent of the Soviet higher in- 
stitutions vrere devoted to industry, agriculture and economics. In 
summing up, it should be noted that, in general, the universities pro- 
vide the thcjorists and scholars, ii'hile the institutes px'ovide profes- 
sionals in the applied fields, 

Perhapr> the most spectacular achievement of Soviet higher educa- 
tion has been the lar^^e nuraber of Soviet students v;ho study by corres- 
pondence in the Soviet Union, Since the post- World V/ar II period, the 
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nunber of correspondencG students in higher education has increased 
dramatically, so that by. I965 there were 1,7 million correspondence stu- 
dents and only I.5 Billion regular students. Since then, however, there 
has. been a steady decline in the nuiabers of correspondence students en- 
rolled in higher schools; in 1972, this total was 1,6 million. Never- 
theless, in early 1973 1 it vras announced that one third of the students 
in higher education were studying by correspondence. 

Of serious concern to the Soviet Government are the great numbers 
of drop-outs and failures in higher correspondence instruction. In 
early 1973? i't reported that up to ^0 percent of the students in 
the correspondence divisions of higher schools dropped out during the 
first year, and up to 25 percent during the second year. As a rule, 
no TT.ore than one third of the correspondence students finish higher 
schools ^rithi.n the established period of six years. 

Finally, another matter for deep concern has been the lack of 
quality in the training of specialists by correspondence. For example, 
it v?as stated that in tvrenty- three Uzbek higher schools, ^4-8 percent of 
the correspojidence students received unsatisfactory marks in their spe- 
cialties, and only 10 percent received marks of good or excellent. In 
the Moldavian and BelorussleLn Polytechnical Institutes, the absolute 
nmbcr receiving issing grades was less than ^0 percent, while for 
students in the day school division the figure was 90 percent. 

Conclusions 



Before the conclusions can bo discussed, the U.S, and U.S.S.R. 

basic philosoi^ies of education should be briefly mentioned. 
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In the U.S. the basic ideal which has guided our educational sys- 
tcia has been the principle that education is good only if it is designed 
for the individual. On the other hand, the Soviet basic philosophy is 
that education is to serve 'the State and not the individual. It is de-- 
signed not only to produce specialists vrhose knowledge and skills will 
be nore useful to the State, but also to remold the character of a 
person so that it is coir.patible with the Coirjaiinist ideology. 

In the free society of the 11,3,, students who satisfy the require- 
ments can study pretty raich what they like, becciae pretty nuch what 
they so desire. There are some restrictions, of course, such as the 
limited nunter of students accepted in medical, dental- and veterinaiy 
schools, including sone of the top schools. But there is no pressure 
from the state, for ex^jnple, to increase the number of electronic spa- 
cialists the econo?;y caai svipport. Also, there etre no coi?jpulsory pro- 
grams set up to balance the needs of the labor market. 

Not so in the Soviet Union, where the students are admitted to 
higher educational institutions only if they study subjects which arc 
closely related to the jobs they plan to hold. 

Therefore, the concept of serv^lce to the state instead of serv- 
ice for the benefit of the individuril constitutes the basic difference 
between the Soviet and U,S, philosophies of education, 

Throu£;}iout the presentation, correspondence study is emphasized 
as one of the most important forms of instruction in the Soviet educa- 
tional system. This is evidenced by the tremendous numbers of students 
studying by coitrespondenco, the variety of programs offered by the higher 
correspondence schools, and the repeated statements made in the decrees 
and resolutions .concerning the further development of cor:^;espondence 
study. 
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starting cnit an a minor scgjuent of the rceular' hishcr educational 
system, correspondence stt;dy beciwie awaijor fonw of instruction during 
ths sixties; today it is still ths second largftst in terns of cnrollnisnt. 
Althov'sh there has le^n a do;.T,v;ard torend in the nuiatera of correspond- 
snce students studying in higher schools, in early 1973. it vras men- 
lionsd that ovor one-thir^3. of the tota]. stxxdents studyin- in liigher ed- 
ucatiojial institutes v-rsrs corresponder;CG students. 

TnasOTch the entire Soviet syctem of govern.Tent is highly cen- 
tralizQ-d, this slso Jipplies to the educational system, ^sjthough ar. at- 
ic-apt K^s riads in I95S to de'centralize tl:G educational structi.\re of the 
Soviet Union, this was only ecco.Tiplishsd cn a limited basis. The cen- 
tral miiiistry in Kcscok, knovm ?^ ths All-Union or U.S.S.R. Ministry of 
Higher and Secondary Sp-3cialised Bducation, throug-h its corresjondins 
rf.inistxi&5 and corcniHtees In each of trie fifteen republics, hw^ the 
ov^irall rer-ionsibility for cooidination of research and the training of 
spsciaUsts in all of the Soviet higher schools. Through the VAK, kno-^'ri 
an the Supreme Attestation or Certification Comiission, it controls the 
appoint!ii?n!t of tha teaching parsonnel in Soviet higher education. 
Nev<-rthe].ess, it is the Coirfr.unist Party through its Central Coiiunittf;e 
a?id ths tor-ffiost organ kno'.'Ti as the POL ITBURO (Political Bureau) which 
actually dstemines what r^th education takes in ths Soviet Union. 

The Educational Raforw of 1958, rriorc thim any other piece cf leg- 
islation, escfsndeti cciTssponaence education in iho Soviet Union. 
Xh-ru5hchev's nany propsganr^a statements e.-nphasi'/ing that schools had 
to rebate to life, ?.nd that youth should be prepared for labor only, 
anhanced still lurther ths role of coiresisDndenca education. 
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As nentioned px^eviciisly, in order to cncoiirase secondary students 
to enter higher caxrespondence instruction tho gOvern^Tient offered many 
inducements, such as increased furlough "benefits, stipends, reduced 
Korkwseks, and so forth. Obviously, tho reason for this vt-s to keep 
a$; many studants as possible 0i-nployed in the national econo.ny because 
of the existing lack of trained Planpowe^r. In this regard, it should te 
stressed that the Rliarp drop in the birth rate caused by World V/ar II 
losses, vhich is still prevalent to sortie degree, resulted in a great 
reduction in the n'^r.bers of secondary school graduates available for 
the labor mai^ket, 

The ratloncule used by sonie Soviets for the Reform of 1953 was that 
there were no places for secorxi^ary students in the higher scliools. 
Therefore, the Soviet Govemiaent exp?.ained ihat to solve this problem, 
it vras necessary to include vocational trai-nUng in all of the acadeT.ic 
secondary schools, so that thsse students could be readily e.^ployed by 
industry. The author feels th^.t a better explanation of this problem 
K?iS that the critical shortage of technicia:is, v<hich has existed in 
nany areas of the national econoxy, caused the acaderaic secondary schools 
to revise their curricula to include vocational training to meet this 
shortage. Moreover, th9 priority for adi'^issicn to higl^er schools Kas 
given only to those v;ho h?id worked for two years in industry, therefore 
forcing jiiany secondary fpraduates into emplo:nnent. 

The Educational Refora of 196^ Liodified the Reform of 1953 by 
extendir.s the eight-^yeai^ school bacJk to the ten-year systeni^ Appai^ently 
the govern»nent felt that the- eight-yp.ar period was insufficient to ad- 
equately train stud.^'nts for a vocation or a technical specialty. In 
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addition, the ten-year school^ by raising its scientific level, became 
nore flexible so that graduates could either go on to higher schools 
or tenninate and obtain jobs as technicians in industry. 

Reducing the. cost of education has been another subject of dis- 
cussion among Soviet planners and educators. Altliough sone Soviet 
articles have stressed the need for nore buildings and equipnient to 
meet th^. renuiremenis of additional students, it seens as though the 
govsmnent has been reluctant to do so, . 

It can be readily seen that if all the secondary school graduates 
vrere enrolled in regular higher schools, the cost of Soviet education 
Kould skyrocket several tiiaes; therefore, the alternative is to achieve 
a balance between, the regular forn of instruction and the correspondence 
type. Nevertheless, in determining the cost of higher correspondence 
instruction, the drop-out rate and the increments given to students 
have to bo considered. At present, the drop-out rate for higher cor- 
respondence students is unusually high, in some cases as nuch as 
50 percent; whereas for full-tiii^e day students, it does not exceed 
10 percent. As a result, it vras estimated by one Soviet econonist 
that the cost ratio between full-time and correspondence instruction 
in higher schools instead of 10:1 vias actually ^:1, 

According to the breakdovm of expenditures for higher education 
in 1959 1 it was estiniatcd that the salaries of professors, lecturers 
and other academic staff nenibers amounted to nore than ^ pccccent of 
the total expenditures. The next largest amount vras expended on grants 
to students,' vhich represented over 30 psrcent of the totsil. Although 
the expenditures quoted for salaries and grants represented the total 
for higher education in general, without specifically ir\dicating the 
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anoimt expended on correspondence Instruction, it can. be assumed that 
the percentages for salaries for the latter form of instruction i;ere 
obviously less. 

With regain! to the addition of vocational training in acadeirdc 
secondary schools, as mentioned in the Reform of 19c^^, Soviet planners, 
even today, consider this cspect an important innovation \rhich should 
he continued. The reason for this c?-.n "be explained by the fact that 
there are still luany shortages of Qualified technicians vith an ade- 
quate theoretical bacXground in i^any fields, including industry, con- 
struction and agriculture, Conseaiiently, the goveDrnnient desires to 
channel as many secondaury gradua,tes as possible into "study without 
interrupting production," 

Althoii^i the reliability of Soviet educational statistics is some- 
times questionable, it is still possible to abstract raeaningfui data. 
In this regard, efforts vrere mode by the author not to. "use statistical 
data vhich was obviously of a propagandistic jiature^, 7;eleased simply 
to impress the rest of the >rorld with the treraendous progress made by 
Soviet education. 

As mentioned previously, the Soviet higher educational statistics 
on correspondence study sonietines consist^^d of juggled figux'es, missing 
years, lumping of soaxe categories, iftaking it difficult to determine 
trends, Kouever, regardless of the probleros encountered, by estimat- 
ing and comparing the nu3ib>3rs of students and institutions, it was still 
possible to determine certain tr<2nls from the various aggregates given. 

In summarizinff, it should be stated that the basic task which 
lies ahead for the Soviet higher educational institutions, including 
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the correspondence institutes and departments, is to improve the quality 
of the training and education of specialists, taking fully into account 
the current req^ulrements of productiOii, science, technology and military 
strategy, 

Kecorwnendatio ns 

SoKie of the aa-eas of Soviet higher correspondence education about 
vhich ve particularly need nore inforTJiation include: Kow econoniical is 
correspondence instruction? )Jhat are the tme fj.gures for drop-outs in 
correspondence instruction? Kcv many students are studying in riilitary 
and party correspondence schools? Vhat is the cuiTent. enrollment of 
correspondence students broken down by higher schools? Kow effective 
arc correspondence student graduates as compared vrith regular school 
graduates in the various brancheis of industry? How long does it z-eally 
take for a correspondence student to graduatt? from a higher school? 
VJhat are the factors involved in Soviet educational planning? 

In order to obtain a more comprehensive picture of the UtS^S.R, 
higher education correspondence systert, it is necessary to explore 
some of the probler»s posed by the above-mentioned questions. 

In conclusion, the author vishes to state that vre cannot a.ffoni 
to be indifferent to the educational developments in the U.S.S.R., since 
they are tied to that country's plans for vrox^ld supremacy. As a matter 
of fact, it is through a careful study of educational planning that vre 
could ascertain not only the reai^ons for fluctuatlcr.3 in Soviet educa- 
tion, but cilso its implications sis, fcir as *tho fina^ncial, economic, po- 
litical and sociological factors cu:e concerned. 
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GLOSSAP^Y OF S0VI3T TERMS AKD ABBREVIATIONS 

Akademiia Nauk SSSJ.—U.S.S.H, Academy of Sciences, 
Akadeniia Pedagogiche3l<;ikh Nauk, --Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
aspirant, — graduate student, 
. aspirantura . — graduate training or study leading to a candidate's degree, 
dnevnyi fakul' tet .— day faculty or division, 
doktor , — doctor, 

doktorantura , — training prograur for a doctor's degree (this program has 
hsen discontinued), 

eksaminatsionnaia komissia , —examination committee or "board, 

entsiklopediia , — encyclopedia, 

fakul'tet , — division or department, 

filialy , — affiliates or branches, 

G LAVPOLITP yoSVET (GlaTOoe Upravlenie Politicheskogo ProsvGshcheniia),~Hain 
Aditiinistration for Political Education, 

GLAVVtuzy (Cla'/noe Upravlenie Vysshikh Tekhnicheskikh Zavedenii).— Main Ad- 
ministration of the Higher Technical Educational Institutions, 

Gosplan (Gosudarstvennyi Plan). — State Plan, 

GUUZ (Glavnoe Upravlenie Uchehnymi Zavedeniiami),— Main Administration of 
Educational Institutions, 

i nstitut , — institute, 

izdatel's tvo, — publishing house, 

kandidat , — candidate (eq.uivalent to a mastery's degree), 
kandidatur a,-— candidacy for a candidate's degree, 
IcoJkho7> (Kollectivnoe KhoKialstvo), --collective farm, 
Komsomol (Komnuniisticheskii Soius Kolodezhi),— Yourig Communist League, 
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konkmrs , — competition (for entrance examination), 
kontl^^ent. --contingent or number of students. 

kontrol'r.ye ratoty , -'■control tasks} periodic asGlsnnents required of cor- 
respondence students. 

♦ KPSS (Koirjnunlstlcheskaia Partiia Sovetskogo Soluza), — CPSU or Gomraunist 
Party of the Soviet Union, 

kursovala podgotovka . — preparatory courses, 

kul ' t\irnoe s troitel ^ stvo . — -cultural construction. 

yinisterstvo Prosveshcheniia . — Ministry of Education. 

Mlnlsterstvo Vysshego Obrazovaniia SS5R . — U.S.S.S, Ministry of Higher Ed- 
ucation, 

K inisterstvo Vysshego 1^ S rednego S petslal'no,^o Ch razGvan lia SSSR , — U.S.S.R, 
Ministry of Hifrher and iecondaiy Specialized Education. 

KVSSO SSSR (Mlnlsterstvo Vysshego 1 Srednego Spetsial'nogo Obrazovaniia 
SSSfi)L — U.S.S.R. Ministry of rligher and Secondary Specialized Education. 

KAfiKOWFROS (Narodnyl KoMiissariat Prosveshchenlia), — People's Comraissariat 
of Education, 

ochnala aspirantur a, — training program for resident graduate students, 

narodnoe khoziaistvo .— national economy, 

narodnoe o'b raziovanie . —public education. 

nauchnyl rabot^ik . — scientific worker, 

nauka . — knowledge or science, 

yedagogicheskie kadr y. — teaching personnel. 

pedagogicheskoe obra/.gvanle . —pedagogical education, 

politekhnicheskil insiitut . — poly technical institute. 

praktlkl . — nongraduate having practical experience. 

p repodavatel* . — instructor. 

prlefffnaia ko-missiia . — connlttee on admissions. 
proflllrovann oe obracovanie . — specialized education. 
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prosveshch<i^nle , — education or enlightement, 

RABFAK (Rabochii Fakul' tet).-- workers • faciaty or division. 

R.S,F,S.R . (Uusskaia Sovetskaia Federativnaia Sotsialisticheskaia 
RespubliXa).-- RuGsian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. 

•SovIAoz (Sovetskoe Khoaiaistvo),— Soviet State Farm. 

SO_V??ARKOM (Sovet Narodnykh Konissarov), --Council of People's Commissars^ 

spetsial'noe vysshee uche^noe ^avedenie. —specialized higher educational 
instituti ons, 

spetsial'nost' , —specialty. 

srednee s petsial'noe obrazovanie , — secondary specialized education. 
stats ionarnoe VUZ, —permanent or regular higher educational institution. 
stipend . — stipend or scholarship, 
stipendla^t . — grantee, recipient of a stipend. 
tekhnikum . — technicuF.; secondary technical school. 

Ts SU. (Tgeniral »noe Statisticheskoe Upra\''lenie), — Central Statistical Ad- 
ministration. 

ucheoa bez otr:rva ot proizvodstva . —study >rlthout interrupting production 
(this applies either to correspondence or evening instruction), 

^^heba s ptxyvoffi oi prolgv odstva .-^^study vdth interruption of production 
(this applies to full-time or day instruction) , 

u chenik , — apprentice, 

uchitel * skii institut , —teachers ' institute. 

UKP (Uchebno Konsul'tatsionnyi Punkt).-- -studj consultation center, 
universitet. — university, 

SSSg (Soius Sovetskikh Sotsiallsticheskikh Respublik), Union of Soviet 
Socialist Slepublics or U,S.S,R, 

VAK (Vysshaia Attestatsionnaia Koaissiia),— Supreme Attestation (certifi- 
cation) ComiTiission, , * 

vechernee obyagovanie, —evening instruction, 
vechernee obuchgnj e . — evening training or study. 
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vechernyi faJcul'tot , — evenins division or departnent, 

Ysesoiusnyi 2aochnyi Institut e --^All-Union Correspondence Institute, 

VSNlCi (Vysshii Sovet Narodnogo Khoaiaistva). — Suprene Economic Council, 

VTUZ (Vysshee Tekhnicheskoe Uchebnoe Zavednie), — hieher technical educa- 
tional institution, 

yi?S (Vysshee Uchebnoe Zavedenie), — higher educational institution or 
establishment • 

vysshaia partiinaia shkola, — higher party school, 

yysshai a shkola , — higher school, 

vysshge obrasovanie , — higher education, 

vysshee uchsb!:oo zevedenie , — higher educational institution, 
vysshee uchilishcho , — higher school, 

VZPI (V&esoiuzrtyi Zaochnyi Politekhnicheskii Institut), —All-Union Poly- 
technical Correspondence Institute, 

zaochnaia aspirar.tiira , — graduate training pro£:ran for correspondence stu- 
dents. 

saoohnlk , --correspondence student, 

saochnoe yysshco obragovanle , — correspondence higl-ier education, 

zaochnoe obuchonle , — correspondence training, 

zaoclinoe otclelonie , — correspondenco division or departeent, 

z aochnyi i nstitut , — correspondence institute, 

zaoc hnyi Y\JZ. — correspondence higher educational institution, 

2avod-VT U2 (Zavod- Vysshee Telchnicheskoo Uchebnoe Zavedenie), —Plant-higher 
technical educational institution or establishnent, 

ZVPS h (Zaochnaia Vysshaia Partiinaia Shkola),— Correspondence Higher Party 
School, 
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APPEmx IV 

DISTIJiSUTXOir OF STUDSOTS ATTSiWNG THE 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
ACCOIfflIi:G TO NATIOMLITIES, BY 
SEIECT3D YEARS: I962/63 
and 1970/71 
(At the Beginning of an Academic Year, 
Figures in Thousands) 




Students at higher 
educational institutions 



1970/71 



Total 

Of this number according to 
nationa3.ities: 

Russians 

Ukrainians 

Belorussians 

Uzbeks 

Ka.zaldis 

Georgians 

Azerbaidshans ' 

Lithuaniajis 

Koldavians 

Latvians. . , 

Kirgizs 

Tadzhiks 

Armenians .... 

Turlcmens 

Estonians 

Al±iazes 

Balkars 

Bashkirs 

Biu'iats 

Inguchcs . , 

Kabardians 

Kalmyks 

Kararialpaks 

Karelians 



2943,7 



1803,8 
426,0 
85,0 
70,1 
51,8 
58,5 
36,6 
31,8 

15,9 
19,8 
11,9 

13,5 
/i4,6 

11,8 
15,4 

1,3 
0,8 

8,3 
6,2 

1,3 

. 2,8 

1,3 
2,6 

1,1 



4580,6 



2729,0 
621,2 
130,2 
150,7 
100,3 
87,8 
86,0 
49,8 
30,8 
21,8 
26,4 
28,1 

81,5 
22,0 
17,0 
1,9 

1,5 
14,8 

11,2 
1,9 
5,5 
3,0 
4,6 
1,6 
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APESNDIX IV— Continued 





Students at higher 
educational institutions 




1962/63 


1970/71 




3.5 


if,6 






^,3 




6,2 


11,6 




9,9 


20,3 




7,8 


13,^ 




51,1 


87,0 




1,3 


1,8 






7,0 




2,5 


^,7 




11,5 


16,0 




3,5 






79,3 


105,8 




1,7 


2,5 




0,6 


1,1 




0,5 


1,1 



Source I Central Statistical AdJuinistration, Karodnoe 
Khoziaistvo SSSR (National Econony of the 
U.S. S.R.J 1922-1972 (Moscow: Statistical 
I>u"blishing House, 1972), p. ^146. 
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APPiSNDIX V 

TOTAL U.S.S.R. UNIVER3ITI2S INCLUDIxMG ENROLLJfflNT, ' 
ADMISSIONS, GRADUAT2S, BY SELECTED YEARS « 
191^-1971 





Kiunber of 




• 




• 


universi- 










ties (at the 








Yeaxs 


Beginning 
of the Aca- 


Number of 


Number of 


Number of 




Students 


Students 




demic Year) 


Enrolled 


Admitted 


Graduates 


1914 


12 


40776 




• • • 


1940 


29 


75682 


2333^f 


7963 


1950 


33 


109737 


27127 


15626 


1955 


33 


166256 


36690 


22866 


I960 


40 


248962 


65590 


38354 


1965 


42 


401231 


873 "52 


43741 


1966 


42 


433140 


93937 




1967 


44 


454130 


91547 
8949-'+ 


54039 


1968 


44 


470758 


57781 


1969 


48 


489197 


92801 


64335 


1970 


51 


503503 


96289 


69078 


1971 


52 


509793 


98868 


78979 



Source: Central Statistical Administration, Karodnoe 
Khcziaistvo SSSR (National Economy of the 
U.S.S.R.) 1922-1972 (MoscoHi Statistical 
Publishing^ House, 1972), p. 432. 
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liETViX)BK OP UNIVERSITIES AT EIW CP 1970, ACCORDIKG 
TO UKION REPUBLICS, INCLUDING EHROLLI-ENT, 
ADMISSIONS, Am GRADUATES 





Total 
Enroll- 
ment 


No. of 
Adnitted 
Students 


No. of 
Grad- 
uates 










1. Bashkir State Univer- 
sity im. 40 Years of the 
Cntober Revolution— 


( f^J? 


1 200 




Of this num'beri 
corresporidence students , 


3,358 
1,301 
2,386 


700 
200 
300 


602 

150 

188 


2, Voronezh State Uni- 


12,206 


2,555 


1,927 


Of this nunteri . . 
correspondence students , 


6,308 
2,412 
3,486 


1,405 

• 525 
625 


1,119 

363 
445 


3. Gorkii State Univer- 
sity im. N. I. Lobachev- 


10,369 


2,188 


1,650 


Of this nuniter: 
correspondence students • 


6,023 
3,075 
1,271 


1,363 

600 
225 


1,102 

383 
165 


4. Far Easiftrn State 
University — Total . . • • 


6,006 


1,330 


1,094 


Of this nunter: 

day students 

correspondence students • 


3,669 

400 

1,937 


845 

75 
410 


749 
81 
264 



APPEirDIX VI— Continued 





Total 
Enroll- 
ment 


No' of 
Admitted 
Students 


No of 

Grad- 
uates 


5« Dagestan State Univer- 
sity im, V, I, Lenin — 
Total 


7,985 


1,350 


1,1^3 


Of this number J 

day students 

correspondence students , 


3,9'tO 
1,229 
2,816 


950 
150 
250 


646 
202 
295 


6, Irkutsk State Univer- 
sity im. A, A, Zhdanov — 
Total 


9,889 


1,702 


1,51'f 


Of this numter: 
correspondence students , 


5,132 
1,090 
3,667 


1,052 

125 ■ 
.525 


944 
181 
389 


7. Kabardino-Ballcar 
State University—Total . 


9,^37 


1,762 


1,15^+ 


Of this riuj;i"bor: 
correspondence students , 


^,695 

57^ 
^,218 


1,002 
100 
660 


^ ^ ^ 

677 
31 
446 


8, Kazan State Univer- 
sity im, V, I, Ulianov — 
Total 


9,08k 


1,701 


1,3^^ 


Of this number; 
correspondence students , 


5,>'<-2 

1,565 
2,177 


1,125 

305 
271 


1,03^1 

15/+ 
156 


9, Kaliningrad State 
University-- Total .... 


* 

^,279 


760 


694 


Of this number: 
correspondence students . 


2,104 
289 
1,886 


402 

75 
283 


306 

■ 388 


10. KaDlnin State Univer- 
sity-^-Total 


5,571 


1,316 


953 


Of this nunberj 
correspondence students . 


2,512 
2,606 


650 
275 
39.1 


518 

40 

395 



APP3NDIX VI— Continued 





Total 
Enroll- 
ment 


Ko. of 

Admitted 
Students 


No. of 
Grad- 
uates 


11. Kalmyk State Univer- 
sity—Total 

Of this nunberj 
correspondence students. . 


3.1^2 

1.362 
1.^38 


1,119 

479 
114 
526 


243 

159 
84 


12. Krasnoiarsk State 
Unlvorsity—Total 

Of this nmter: 

evening students 

correspondence students. . 


2,367 

1,229 

253 
885 


527 

302 

75 
150 


390 

189 
32 
169 


13. Kuban State Univer- 
sity—Total 

Of this nimljer: 

day students 

evening students 

correspondence students. . 


3.89S 

610 
3,506 


1,812 

302 


1,025 

687 


ll^. Kuibyshev State Uni- 
versity—Total 

(day) 


95^ 


400 




15. Leningrad State Uni- 
versity iT3i, A. A. 
Zhdanov — Total 

Of this numbers 

day students 

evening students 

correspondence students. . 


19,731 

10, 6'^5 

1^,820 

4,266 


3,959 

2,241 

93? 
781 


3,042 

1,826 

694 
522 


16. Moscow State Univer- 
sity in, M, V. Lononosov — 
Total 

Of this nunb3r: 

day students 

evening students 

correspondence students. . 


25,468 

18,225 

5.217 ■ 
2,026 


^,953 

3,738 
962 

253 


5,290 

3,517 
1,237 

536 


17. Mordvinian State Uni- 
versity im. iV, P. Ogarev-^- 
Total 

Of this nunberj 
correspondence students. . 


16, Ola 
6,679 

2,812 
6,550 


2,675 

1,250 
425 
1,000 


2,326 

1,142 

467 
717 



APPSimiX VI— Continued 





Total 


No, of 


No, of 




Enroll- 


Admitted 


Grad- 




jaent 


Students 


uates 










University — Total , , 


3.631^ 


800 




Of this nuiabex'j 








day students 




7 'JO 




evening students ' 


162 




13T 


correspondence students, , 


81 


50 




19. Perm State University 








im. A, n, Gorkxi — Total, , 




1.925 


1,698 


Of this number: 










ft O/Ct 


If 075 


859 




If 


300 


339 


vuijrespuncLence SuuuenX'S, , 


3,224 


550 


500 


icvj, JretrrozaYOusK otate 










6,686 














day students 




Ron 




evening students , , . , , 


622 


IBS 




correspondence stixients. « 


2,036 


30^ 


205 


xjL, JaOsxov iDxaxe univer— 








sity^-Total 


9.3*52 






Ul xnxs niLriDori 








clav «;tiidpnt«^ 












300 




correspondence students, , 


2,910 


3if6 


518 


22, Saratov State Unlver- 








Siuy jLia, IS, u. 








Chcmyshevskii— Total. , , 




2,o'^o 




Of* thi*^ nnn'hpY'? 








dav s tude n t *^ 


1 R7 








2,7^7 


600 


428 


correspondence sti'dents, , 


1.519 


325 


223 


23, Ssvero-Ossetian State 








University — Total 


6,669 


1.323 


lf<^8 


Of this nun'ber: 












725 




correspondence students. , 


4,12if 


598 


561 



APPSIffilX VI— Continued 



Total 
Enroll- 
ment 



No. of 

Admitted 
Students 



ZK Tojnsic State Univer- 
sity in. V. V. 
Kuibyshev— Total 

Of this nunber; 

day stiKients 

evening students ..... 
correspondence students. . 

25. Ural State University 
in. Gorkii— Total 

Of this nunber: 

day students 

evening students 

correspondence students. . 

26. Chuvash State Univer- 
sity im. I, H, Uliaiiov — 
Total 

Of this nunber: 

day students 

evening students 

correspondence students. . 

27. YaJnitsk State Univer- 
sity — Total 

Of this nunber J 

day students 

evening students 

corresj-ondence students. . 

28. Yaroslavl' State Uni- 
versity, day school. . . . 

Ukrainian SSR 

29. Dnepropetrovsk State 
Univei-sity— To tal 

Of this total: 

day students 

evening students 

corresr-ondence students. . 



9,829 
3,302 



2^.027 

1,277 
125 
625 



6,^15 

3,275 
903 
2,237 



1,375 

825 
150 
400 



7,^8 

^,134 
1,386 
1,928 



1,619 

975 

375 
269 



6,252 
4,010 

265 

1,977 



1,125 

750 
50 
325 



732 



ij-25 



ll,&^^^ 

6,097 
2,994 

2,753 



2,129 

1,228 
502 
399 



160 
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Total 
Eiuroll- 
nent 


No. of 

Admitted 
Students 


Ko. of 
Grad- 
uates 


30. Donetsk State Uni- 


13,402 


2,546 


1,901 


Of* thi s nunliei' 2 
correspondence students, . 


4,6»44 
6,318 


1,0/^5 

476 

1,025 


893 
248 
760 




19,510 


3,628 


3,2^ 


Of this num'ber: 
correspondence students, , 


8,457 
3,556 
7,497 


1,959 

638 

1,031 


1,458 
487 
1,299 


^^2 T,*vov St?te Univer— 


11,985 


2,277 


2,120 


Of this number J 

©vsniji^^ students • « • • • 

correspondence students. . 


5,509 
1,797 
4,679 


1,233 

331 
713 


1,009 

181 
930 


uciessa wxaxe univer— 


11,121 


1,851 


li955 


correspondence students, • 


4,229 
2,206 
4,686 


881 
390 
530 


815 
309 
831 


3^. Uzhgorod State Uni-- 


10,857 


2,041 


1,211 


Of this nuEiter: 
correspondence students. • 


1,222 
5,579 


250 
1,015 


667 
103 

m. 


35, Khar'kov State Uni- 
ver3it.y xni. A, n. ijorKii-- 


12,491 


2,196 


2,413 


Of this nuinbsri 
correspondence students, , 


6,60^1 
2,361 
3,526 


1,353 

392 
451 


1.333 

388 
687 
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Total 
Enroll- 
ment 


Ho. of 

Admitted 
Students 


No. of 
Grad- 
uates 


36. Chernovtsy State Uni- 


7f 0J>0 




J.,l5/i 


Of this nunter: 

evenirr" studotits ^ - ^ 
correspondence students, , 


3.^16 

1-362 
5.053 


718 
277 

1,037 


672 
343 


Eelorasslan SSH 








37. Belorussiam State Uni- 
versity im. V, I. Lenin — 
Total 


17,062 


3, '^13 


2,837 


Of this nmberJ 
correspondence students. , 


9,137 
■ 3,174 
^,751 


2,010 

643 
760 


1,793 • 

405 

639 


Total 


5,350 


1,295 


607 


Of this numner; 
correspondence students, , 


3,297. 
2,053 


870 
425 


270 
337 


U2bek SSR 








39. Samarkand State Uni- 


11,749 


1,907 


2,099 


Of this niinbori 
correspondence students, , 


4,743 

2,383 

4,623 


1,076 

382 
449 


9-46 
206 
947 


ho. Tashkent State Uni- 
versity — Total 


15,450 


2,877 


2,270 


Df this number; 

day students , - 

corrcGpondcnce students, . 


7,462 
3,936 
4,052 


1,522 

657 
695 


1,317 

468 

485 


Kazakh SSR 








^1-1, Kazakh State Univer- 


10,082 


2,06^1- 


1,460 


Of this number 1 
correspondence students, , 


5,240 
1,281 
3,561 


1,193 
246 

625 


836 

163 
461 



4 ^ rs 

1 \i if. 
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Total 
Enroll- 
ment 


No. of 

Admitted 
Students 


No, of 

Grad- 
uates 


Georgian SSR 








T"h1 1 1 c!i ^4*a.tp Univer- 


16,331 


2,666 


2,^^60 


correspondence students • 


8,665 
5,370 
2,296 


1,586 

915 
165 


1,^13 
610 

^37 


Aserbaidshan SSR 








43, Aisertaidshan State 
Universitj'— -Total • • • • 


11,530 


2,316 


1,678 


Of this nm'ber: 
correspondence students • 


^,835 
2,930 
3,765 


1,062 

553 
701 


911 
^{•56 
511 


LithuaniaJi SSR 








LIl lM"l'7ilu=; Sia-fce Uni- 


15,826 


2,870 


1,727 


Of tills nimlierj 
correcT>ondence students . 


2,885 
5,^95 


1,610 

500 
760 


912 
381 


Moldavian SSR 








45. Kishinev State Uni- 


7,635 


l,3^'6 


1,^12 


Qf this nunber: 
correspondence students . 


^,035 
3,600 


9^0 
^j-06 


855 
557 


Latvian SSX 








k6, Latvian State Uni~ 


8,6^1 


1,669 


1,250 


Of this mmtert 
coxTGGpondence students . 


3,879 
1,72^ 
3,033 


89ii- 
300 

i^75 


767 
213 
270 
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lotal 
Enroll- 
ment 


fiO, of 

Admitted 
Students 


No, of 

Grad- 
uates 


Kirgis SSR 








47. Kirgis State Ur-'vor- 






z,i5'i- 


Of this number: 
correspondence students. , 


6,268 


1,378 


922 

943 


Tadzhik SSR 








Tadzhik State Univer- 
sity in, .V. I, Lenin — 


32,467 


2,448 


1,880 


Of this nixnbors 

evening students , . , , , 
correspondence students, , 


5i551 
2,3'f3 


1,247 

460 
741 


846 

325 
709 


Armenian SSR 








^9t Erevan State Univer- 


11,912 


2,192 


1,876 


Of ihis nuiaber: 
correspondence students, , 


7,193 
2,713 
2,005 


l,5^i-2 
324 
326 


1,121 

414 
3^fl 


Turkmen SSR 
50, Tui-kncn State Univer- 
sity in. A, M, Gorkii— 
Total 


10,1?4 


2,119 


1,470 


Of this nunbor*. 
correspondence students, , 


5,298 
1,049 
3,777 


1,218 

216 
685 


894 
109 
467 


Estonian S5H 
51 t Tartu State Univer- 
siiy—Total 


. 6,297 


1,391 


859 


Of this niuaber: 
corresjondence students, , 


•4,322 
1,975 


1,007 

3B/1 


668 
191 
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APPSIIDIX VI--Gontinued 



Soux^cet Centrcil Statistical Adnlnistration, Narodnoe IQioziaistvo 

SSSR (National Economy of the U.S,S,R J 1922-1972 (I^oscowi * 
Statistical Publishing House, 1972), pp. ^03-^3% 

Notes : 

(a) In 1972, Hari, Ghechono-Ingush, Syktyvkar, Simferopol* and 
Karaganda Universities wre to be organized; (b) at the end of 1S?70, 
there was a total of fifty-one universities? of these, forty-five had 
day, evening,, and correspondence divisions; four had day and corres- 
pondence divisions} and two were exclusively day schools j (c) the total 
nujabcr of students adnitted to the fifty-one iinlversities in I970 was 
96,289 of which 25,588 i;ere correspondence students or over 26 percent 
of the total. 
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APPSriDIX VII 



SPSCIALISTS GRADUATIira FROM HIGHIR EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIOKS» 191^, 1918 TO 1971 
(Figmros in Thousands) 



y«ars 



Specialists Graduating 
from Higher Educational 
Institutions 



Average 
Annually 




191^ 
1918-1928 
1929-1932 
1933-1937 
1938-19^0 
1941-19^5 
19^^6-1950 

1951-3955 
1956-1960 

1961-1965 
1966-1970 

1971 



30,9 
^2,5 
7^,0 

109,3 
60,4 
130,^ 
224,3 

299,7 
523,6 



Notes ! 

From 1918-1971, the higher educational in- 
stitutions trained over 9,800,000. 

Source: Central Statistical Administration, 
Narodnoe Khozlalstvq £S3R (National 
Economy of "the l". S . S . R . 7"l922--1972 
(Moscow I Statistical Publishing House, 
1972), p. ^1. 



APPENDIX VIII 



NUljBSR OF GRADUAT3S FROM HIGIISH EDUGATIOIJAL 
INSTITUTIONS, AGGOSffiING TO VARIOUS 
BRANCHSS, BY SELSCT3J) YEARS j 
19^0-1966 
(Figures in Thousands) 





19^0 


1945 


i960 


1966 


Graduated from higher 










educational, institutions 


126,1 


5it,6 


343,3 


^31,9 


specialising in: 




indiTstry and construction 


24,2 


8,5 


95,2 


149,5 


transport and communica- 












5,9 


1,6 


16,1 


20,2 




10,3 


2,9 


3^-, 7 


35,0 


econcaics and law , , , , 


5,7 


2,4 


25,0 


35,1 


health, physical culture 










and sports 


17,4 


6,6 


30,7 


32,5 


education 


61,6 


32,0 


139,1 


155,1 




1,0 


0,6 


2,5 


^,5 



Source: U.S.S.R. Ministry of Education and U.S.S.R. Acadeny 
of Pedagogical Sciences, Nax-cd-noe 0>Yazovanie v 
1967 (Public Education in 196?) , (Moscow: Educa- 
tion" Publishing House, I967), p. 95. 
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APPSJIDIX XII 

DISTRIEUTICII OP ASPIRAIITS (GR/J)UATE STUDEKTS) 
ACCOmiKG TO VAHICUS SPECIALTIES 
(At the End of 1970) 





OX 

Aspirajixs 


Of These Studying 


In Scien- 
tific In- 
stitutions 


In Highsr 
Educational 
Institu- 
tions 


Total 




^2,518 


56,909 


\J± UliXo HiM.iU^I. etc 
























Physi c 3-iiathenati cs 


11,729 


^,150 


7,579 




5,313 


2,369 


2,944 




5,^57 


3,261 


2,196 


Geology -rtinerology. 


2,551 


1,^60 


1,091 




39,979 


18,615 


21,364 


Agriculture • • . • 


5,63^. • 


3,527 


2,107 




2 J 9^5 


765 


2,180 




9,96^ 


3,763 


6,201 




2,3^ 


/f23 


1,921 




2,597 


489 


2,103 




81^ 


327 


487 




900 




655 




2,007 


760 


1,337- 




if,&^2 


1,401 


3,4ia 




160 


32 


128 




678 


288 


390 


Art 


578 


201 


377 


Architecture, , , . 


i^96 


300 


196 




'316 


109 


207 




33 


33 





Source J "Statisticheskie Materialy" (Statistical l'!atcria3.s) , 
Vcstr.ik Statlstikl (Herald of Statistics), Ko, 9 
(Septenbcr 1971)', 83. 



APPEJiDIX XIII 



NUIIBSR OF SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, 
BY SSLECraD YEXRSt 1540-1971 
(At End of Year) 





19^^-0 


1950 


i960 


1965 


1970 


1971 


Total scientific in- 
stitutions (including 
higher educational 
institutions) .... 


2,359 


3,^7 


4,196 


4,867 


5,182 


5,307 


Of this total, the 
numher of scientific 
research institutes, 
their branches and 


786 


1,157 


1,728 


2,146 


2,525 


2,6/^8 



Kote J 

In 1913, there Kcre 298 scientific institutions. 

Source t "Statistical Materials," Vostnik Statistiki (journal 
of Statistics), No, 12 (Dccenbor, 1972;, 82. 
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I, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS AKD REF gRSMG S WORKS 

Milk ova, V, I, , comp, Vysshec gb razovani c v SSSH i sa Rubezhoni 

(Higher Education in" the U.S.S.H. and Abroad), j;ibliograficheskii 
Ukazatel ' (Biographical Index). Moscowj "Higher School" i\ib- 
lishin:^ Mouse, 1972. 

This index contains lists of books and articles in Soviet 
periodicals concerning various phases of higher education, 

Mostecky, Vaclav, and Butler, V:n. E. , eds. Soviet legal Bibliog- 
ratihy. Harvard Lav: School Library, Caiubridce, Mass,: Harvard 
University Printin^^ Office, I965. 

U.S. Departiaont of Army. U,S.S,R, 1 Strat egic Survey : A Bibliog- 
raphy, Pamphlet 550,6. V/ashinGton, D.C.: 1968. 

This bibliography includes a vride spectrum of subjects, 
ranging fron militc>xy to political, educational, economic, and 
other subjects. 

Various indexes and guides to periodical literature were uti- 
lized a.s follcvrs: 

Educatlonp.l Index , Vols. XIX~XXIII. New York: H, W. vaison 
Company, July 1969^-February 1973* 

International In^^ i2 Periodi cals, Vols. XIV— aXV. New York: 
H, y, Wilson Company, 1958—1972, 

Readers' Guide to Peri odical Literature . Vols. XXI~XXXII. New York: 
• H. V/.^Wilson Company, 1959—1973. 

In addition, it should be indicated that the najor portion of 
the sources were discovered by a systematic search of the available 
post-World i:ar II Soviet educational periodical literature. Although 
there were no Soviet periodical indexes available as such, nany ed-- 
ucational journals regularly li^t all the titles of articles pub- 
lished for a given year; these titles usually appear in the last 
issue of each year. 

II. BOOKS ; IJ |VGLIS« 

A. MONOGRAPHS, ENCyCLOHiBIAS, 5TC. 

Ablin, Fred, ed. C(2nteifijorat^ Sovl et Ed ucation : A Collection of 
Rear! i ngs fron SovUt JGir^nialg. K&A.le Plains, New York: Inter- 
natio:ial .^ts and Science:; Press, Inc., I969, 
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Association of Universities , S\^ening Colleges and the National Uni- 
verrdty Extension Association. . Frogra^iis and Registrations , 
I97I--I97 2. Waskinston, D,C,: Joint MSC-AUKC, 1572. 



Bereday, George Z. F, ; Bricknan, Wn, W, j Read, Gerald, H, , eds. 

The Changing;: Soviet School , Cauibridge, Mass.: Riverside Press, 
T90O. 

Beraday, George 2, F, , Penner, Jaan, Politicly of Soviet Education . 
Kew York: F, A. Praeger Publishers, I56O, 

"Correcpondence Education — ;;orld;ride." Sncyclopedl a - of Education, 
Vol. II, llevr York: Kacmillan Conpany i: The r'ree Press, 1971. 

Counts, George S. The Challenge cf Soviet Education . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 

, Khi-ushchev and the Central Cormnittee Speak on Education, 

Pittsburgh: University of Httsburgh Press, 19cO. 

DeV/itt, Nicholas. Education and P rofessional Employment in the 

U.S,S.R . National Science Foundation. V/ashinston, D.C.i U.S. 
GovemiriCnt Printing Office, 19g1. 

Gorokhoff , Boris I. Materials for Study of Soviet Spe cialised Sd- 
ncati on. National Research Council, Office of Scientific Per- 
sor^.el. Hashinston, I^.C. : Unpublished mi.T.oograrh report, 1952, 

Grant, Nigel, ^oviet Education , London: University of London Pres 
1965. 

''Higher Education. " Encyclopedia of Educatio n, 1971. Vol. IX. 
Th3s article briefly covers higher education in various 
countries, including the Soviet Union; published by Macmillan 
Conpany & The Free I^ess, New York. 

Kccfe, Eugene Kj Souchcr, Arscne A.; Slpcrn, Sarah; Gilvane, Wm. 
/rea Handbook for the S oviet Union, DA-PAH 550-95. V/ashing- * 
ton, D.'C,: United"^ States GovernsDent Printing Office, 1971, 

King, Ednund J, , ed. Coimunist Fxiuc ation, London: Methuen & Co, 
Ltd., 1963. 

Kline, Geo, L, Soviet E ducat ion, New York: F, A, P'raegcr Pub- 
lishers, 1957. 

Korol, Alexander G, S ovie t Ed ucatio n of Science and Te chnology , 
New York: John Uiloy 4* Sons inc. , 1957t 

Noah, Ha?;old J. Financin^y Soviet Schools, Kew York: Teachers' 
Collec^Q TresZf Colu.ntua University, 19^6, 
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Rudnan, Hortert G, The School and State in the U,S.S,R . New York: 
The Macmillan Co., "l9t)7. 

Schopfllni George, od. The Soviet Union an d Eastern Europe , New York: 
Praegor Publishers, 1970, 

Taubman, William, The View from - Lenin Hills . Hew York i Cov;ard~KcGann , 
Inc., 1967. 

Impressions of an Americatn who spent a year living among the 
Moscow State University students, 

"U,S.S.R. Universities, Institutes, Libraries, etc," The World of 
Learn ing, 1972. 22d ed. Vol. II, 

This book contains an alphabetical list of Soviet univer- 
sities, institutes, libraries, etc,, including their locations, 
curricula offered, and so forth; published by Europa Publica- 
tions Ltd, , London, England, 

B. PUBLIC D0CUPS3NTS 

UNESCO. Access to Higher Education . National Studies. Ui\SSCO and 
International Association of Universities, Vol. Ill, Parisi 
UNESCO, 1965.* 

U.S^ Departnent of Health, Education, and Vfelfare, Office of Educa- 
tion. Education in the U.S.S.R , Bullotin 1957, No. li|, 
Washington, D.Ci United States Government Printing Office, 
1957. 

. F ina l Ex aminations in th^ Russian Ten-Year School . 02-1^126, 

Washingrton, D.C. : United Stylos Government Printing CTfico, I966. 

. S oviet CommUj^^n^ to Educat ion. Bulletin 1959i No.* I6. 

Washington, D. G. T United States Government Printin-* Office, 19&\', 

^ . H3 rhe r Education in t_he U. S,S.R. , by Seymour M. Rosen. 

Bulletin 1903, Ko. jZT" Washington, D. C. : United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1963, 

. Part-jtiue E ducation in the U.JJ^^.^, , by Seynour Rosen, 

Bulletin 1905, ::o. '17^ Vachington," D.C. j United States Govern- 
ment lldnting Office, I965, 

U,S, Joint Publications Research Service. W.i!:h£r School Sj^.tom of 
t}ie U,S^S .R, : Main Decrees , O rders and fnot ructions/ Pari 1.' 
^PHS Ksport 891 -D. ~ September 11, 1959. 

III. jouri;ais AinD tjigazikssj in SNGLISH 

Gojiparatlve Education, Vol. 1, 196^1— Vol. 5, 1970. 

Connie ts of articles, ai'aon.3 others, on international educa- 
tion; published by Persanon Press, Novr York, 
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Currgni Digest of the Soviet Press , Vol, I, February 8, — Vol, 
m, January 31, 1973. 

Translated selections from Soviet periodicals published 
vookly by the Joint COinnittee on Weekly Slavic Studies, New York, 

Soviet E ducation , Vol. I, NovemTaert 195S-^Vol, XIII, October, 1971, 
Translations of selected articles on education; published 
monthly by the International Arts and Sciences Press, Kevr York, 

UIGSCO Cour ier (Paris), January, 1970— December, 1972. 

Articles on various aspects of Soviet culture, education, 
etc. } published monthly by UNSSGO, 

IV. MISCSLIAlgOUS UyKJBLISHEP WATSRIi^; IN 5KGLISH 

Benton, Williaia, Soviet Education Here Ominous than the Hydrogen 
Bomb? Speech given at Banquet Session at the Eleventh National 
Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, March 6, I956, 

Y, ECOKS: RUSSIAN ( SOVIET ) 

A. f30N0GR.^PHS, ENCYCLOFSriAS, ETC. 

Deineko, M. Forty Years of Public Education in the U,S, S.R. 

Translated into English, Moscow; Foreign Language Publishing 
House, 1957, 

Eliutin, V. P. Higher Education in the U.5.S.R . Translated into 
Eng3isli, New York: Intern ationsd Arts and Sciences Press, 



. Vysshaia Shkola Str^ny Sotsializ.-na (Higher Education 

in the Country of SocialiGnJT Moscow: ''^Higher School" Pub- 
lishing House, 1959t 

• Vyssha ia Shkola S5SR za 50 Let (U.S.S.R. Higher School 

for 50 Years JiT Moscow: ''Higher School" Publishing House, I967. 

Galkin, A, T. Vysshoe Obrazovanie i Podgotovka Nauchnyldi K adrov 
(Higher Education and the Training of Scientific PersonnelTT 



Koscowj "Soviet Sciences" Publishing House, I958. 

Gorskii, A, D. Predekzgjuenatsionnaia Konsul'tatsiia (pre-exaiaina- 
tion Consultation). Chap, 3 of Zaochnoe Universitetskoe 
Cbrasovanie (Correspondence University Education). Ko. 4. 
Moscow: Moscow University Publishing House, I969. 

Ivashin, V. G., l-Oironova, 2. A., eds.- Zciochnoe Universitetskoo 
Cbrag.ovanie (Corre.spondence University iiducation). No. 5. 
Moscow: iVjoscow University Publishing House, 1971. 

Konarov, V. E. EKonorAj chegMe Osnovy ' Podgotovk i Spets ialistoy dlia 
yarojdnogo KhoziAistva (Sccnomic Foundations for the Training^ 
Specialists for the National Econoniy). Xoscow: U.S.S.'R. Acad- 
emy of Sciences Publishing House, I959. 
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Korosova, >X N. Kontrol*nye R aboty (Control Tasks). Chsip, ^ cf 
Zao chnee Univg rsitet skoe Obra::ovar,ie (Correspondence Univer- 
sity Education). No. Moscow: iloscdw University Publish- 
in-^ House, 1969. 

Movshovich, M. I,, corap. Vyssh aia Shkola ; osno\7 iyo yostanovle nila, 
prikazy i instruktsii "(Higher School: basic decrees, resolu- 
tions, and regula.tions), 2nd ed, Moscovr: "Soviet Science'* 
State Publishing House, 19-^8. 

Noshko, K, ; ^^onos^on, S. ; Zhamin, V,; Severtsev, V. Educational 
Planning in the U^S.StR . Translated into English, Paris: 
UNSSCO, 1908. 

"Partilnye Uchebnye Zavedeniia" (Party Educational Institutions), 
PedagogichesKaia j Entsiklope dia (Pedago^iical Encyclopedia), 
Vol, III. >aoscow: "Soviet SJncyclopodia" Publishing House, 
1966. 

**Rabochie FakulHety" (Workers* Faculties), Peda^ogicheskii 

Sloyar' (?edag<&gical Dictionary). Vol. II, Moscovr: Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences Publishing House, I96O, 

RemennikoVj B, H, Ekonsmicheskie Prob lcmy VyssAggQ Qbra sovaniia 
v SSSR (Economic Problems of Hi^Jher Education in the U.S.S.i^. ), 
Koscoi.': "Higher School" Publishing House, 19^3, 

Tulchinskii, L, I, Finanso\'7/'e P robleny Profe ssional 'nogo Obr azovaniia 
V _S3SH (Financial Problems of Profcssiona], i?;ducation in the 
U.S.S^K.), Koscov/: "Finances" Publishing House, I96S, 

"Uchebno-Ko;nsul*tativn>d Tsentr" (Study Consultation Center). 
Pedag o gicheskaia P^ntsiklop odiia (Pedagogical Encyclopedia). 
Vol, IV, ilosco;;: "Soviet iincyclopedia" Publishing House, 
1968. 

Veingol'd, lu. lu, "Metody Obucheniia Zaochnikov" (Methods of 
• Teaching Correspondence Students), Chap. 2 of Zq.ochnoe 
Univorsitetskoo Ob ra^.oyani e (Correspondence University Edu- 
cation Ji llo. ^f, f'toscow: Mofecow University Publishing House, 
1969. 

Vidavskii, L, ; Gerkhman, V, L, ; Rubtsov, A. V. Sjgi^avochnik yo 
Pravo vym Voprqsam VysEhei Shkoly (Handbook on Lcc'al iroblens 
Kela.tin,3 to Higher Schools;, Kiev: Kiev University I-ublish- 
ing House, I965, 

"Vysshee Obra::ovanie" (Higher Education), Sntsiklop^gd icheskii 
Slovp,r ' (2ncyclopcdia). .Vol. I. Koscoui State Scientific 
Publishing Houso "So\'iet Encyclopedia," I963. 

•'Zaochnoe Obra::ovani€" (Correspondence Education), Sol'shaia 

Sovetskaia Entsikl opediia (Large Soviet J^ncyclopedia), Vol, XVJ, 
2d cd. Moscow, 19^2. 
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"Zaochnoe Obrazovanle" (Correspondence Sducation). Eol'shala 
Sovetskaia En ts-aklo-pediia (large Soviet Encyclopedia). 
Vol. IX, 3d ed. lioscoir, 1972. 

VZaochnoe Obuchenie" (Correspondence Training). Pe dagOe;iches-.T<aia 
£ntsiklo;pedi ia (Pedagogical Encyclopedia). Vol. II. Moscovf? 
"Soviet Encyciopedia" PnVlishing House, 1965t 

••Zaochnoc Pedagogicheskoe Obracovanie" (Correspondence Pedagogical 
Educ:\tion). Pectagogi ch %tsk, i i Slovar * (Pedagogical Dictiona:iry). 
Vol. II. Moscow: Acadeny of Pedagogical Sciences Publishing 
House, i960. 

ZinoYtpev, S. I., Remennikov, B. |H, .Vysshie Uchebny e Zavedeniia 
•(Higher Educational InstitutionsXi Moscow: "Higher School" 
Publishing House, 19^2. 

B. PUBLIC DCCUHSNTS 

Central Statistical Administration of the U.S.S.B. , Council of 

Ministers. Karodnoe Khogaaistvo S'^S R (U.S.S.is. National Scon- 
ony) I922--I97 2. x>toscou: Statistical Publishing House, 1972, 

. Vysehee Obrasovanie v SSSH (Higher Education in the 

U.S.S.R. ). Mo'scow: State Statistical Publishing House, I962. 

U.S.3.R. Ministry of Education and U.S.S.R. Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences. Narodnoe Obra^o va^nie v SSSR 1917-1967 (Public Ed- 
ucation in the U.S.S.R. , 1917-19^^771"" Moscowi "Education** 
Publishing House, 1967. 

. Narodnog Cbrazovanie v 1967 (pTiblic Education in I967). 

Moscor: "Education" Publishing House, I967. 

U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education, 
Sprayo chnik dlia Postuyaiushch ikh v Asgiranturu (Handbook for 
Entrants to Graduate l^rainingjii Itoscovii "Higher School" 
Publishing House, I963. 

, S pravochni k dlia Pogtupaiuslichikh v Vygshie Uchebnye 
Zavede niia SSSR v 1972 grdu tHaiidtook for Entrants to Higher 
Educational institutions in the U.S.S.R. in 1972) Moscovr: 
"Higher School" Publishing House, 1972. 

This is an annual publication covering curricula, admis- 
sion roquirerijents, list of higher schools, etc.; the author 
has also scanned the 1967 to 1971 isswes of this handbook. 

JOURNAL S Am MAGAZI ||gS: RUSSIAN (SOVIET) 

EiulletCT * (Bu.lletin), January, I96 9— January, 1973. 

Monthly journal consisting of decrees, orders, antendnents , 
ceirtification, etc. relating to higher education; published in 
Koscov; by the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher cind Secondary Spe- 
cialised Education. 
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"Facts and Figures," Soviet Life, No. 6, Juiie 1972, p. ^, 

Partiinai a Zhizn ' (Part^y Lif e) , January, 1969-- January, 1973. 

Bip:onthly journal published in Moscow "by the "Pravda" 
Publishing Kousc; official organ of the Central CofiuaittQe 
of the Comuiunist Party of the Soviet Union, 

S ovets )caia Pedagogika (Soviet Jtedagogy), January, 19-9 — December, 
1972. 

Ci'ficial organ of the U.S.S.R, Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences; published in Moscow by the "Pedagosy" Publishing 
House, 

Vestnik Statistik i (Journal of Statistics), September, 19^9 — 
January, 1973. 

Ccfficial or«an of the Central Statistical Adininistration 
of the U.S.S.P.; published in Moscow by "Statistics" PuIh- 
lishing House, 

Veatnilc Vy^shei ghlc oly (Journal of Higher Education) » July — August j 
1965--Deceinbsr, 1972. • 

Official orsan of the U.S,S.R, Ministry of Higher and Sec- 
ondary Specialized Education; published by the above-mentioned 
ninictry. 

VII. NEWSPAPSIiSj RUSSIAK (SOVIET) 

Izvestiia (JteVJs). Dccennber 1, 1953— February 3s 1973. 

dlTicial daily newspaper of the Soviet Qovernnent, 

Literatu rnai a Gaze ta . (Literary NewspaiDcr), Editorial, March 27, 
195-S, p. 1. 

l^osc ow i[ews. January 17-2^, 1970— January 20-27, 1973. 

Soviet. Newspaper in English covering items of general 
interest, including education. 

I^avda (Ti'iuth). September 1?, 1958-.--February 8, I973. 

Official daily newspaper of the Cor.L^^unist Party of the 
Soviet Union, 

Uchitel 'sVaia GaTfjta (Teachers' Newspaper). September 19^0 — 
February "3, 1973. 

Devoted to articles on various aspects of teachin^j in- 
cluding elementary, secondary, and hi^Jher school lev©].e; this 
newspaper is the official organ of the U.S,S.H. Ministry of 
Education. 

VIII. MISCBLUKtEOUS: SU3SIAK! WEWSPAPEi^S AND JOURNALS PUBLISHED ABI^0.\D 
INCIGDINC /IM SKCYCUSPESIA PRINTED DMIN& IHE CZAJOST PERIOD 

Ivanov, A, "Cost of Educatiors in the U.S.S.R." Novoe Busskoe 

Slovo (jltew Russian Woixl), (Mew York), Novomber 5, 1972, p. 8, 
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Kaslov, V, ''From Class to Class Students Live Happily," Posov 
(Soi/xng Ti.T.e), (September, 1972), 31. 

A monthly political journal published by Russian eiui£p:es 
in Frankfurt, Germany, 

"SamcobTazovanie" (Self -Study), Entyiklo pe dicheskii Slovar * 

(Sncyclopedia), Vol, XXXIV, St, Petersburg: F, A, Borokgaua 
and i, A. Efron Publishing Company, 1902, 



